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Pharmacy: The Functional Significance of an 
Institutional Pattern* 


ISADOR THORNER 


Los Angeles, California 


This paper attempts to demonstrate the relationship be- 
tween an ethical code which has become institutionalized, that 
is, one which exercises moral constraint over the activities of 
the members of a profession and the function of that profes- 
sion. The importance and validity of the institutionalized pat- 
tern as an explanatory principle will be indicated by the 
“meaningful” interpretation of certain otherwise unintelligible 
phenomena. The social role of the pharmacist and its implica- 
tions for certain of his personality traits' will constitute 
part of the subject matter of this essay. 

Pharmacy, however, is an occupation which presents a 
unique combination of professional and commercial elements. 
The very name, drugstore, is symbolic. Attention will be con- 
fined to pharmacy as it is practiced in the drugstore because 
it is there that the two elements are most intimately fused and 
where approximately 80 per cent of the graduates of pharmacy 
colleges are found. Moreover, it is this same character of the 
retail store as both a business and a profession which presents 
the pharmacist, his associations, and colleges with a series of 
problems; and provides sociology with a laboratory experiment 
in the relations of partially conflicting and congruent roles. 

From the societal point of view, individuals are observed 
to be engaged in activities which result in (1) the preparation 
of drugs for use in ministering to health, and (2) their pro- 


This paper appeared in Vol. 20, No. 3., page 321, March, 1942, of 


Social Forces, which is a standard publication for scientific sociological 
studies. It is edited by Dr. Howard W. Odum of the University of North 
Caroline in collaboration with a distinguished group of sociologists. The 
publisher is The Wilkins & Wilkins Company of Baltimore. The request 
for re-publication in this journal was graciously granted by permission 
of the publisher, the editor, and the author.—Editor. 

'See Florian Znaniecki “Social Groups as Products of Participating 
Individuals,” American Journal of Sociology, 44: 799-811 (May 1939) 


for a concise exposition of social role and its implications. The writer 
wishes to acknowledge his debt to Professor R. K. Merton, Columbia 
University, for critical reading of the manuscript. 
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vision when needed. These activities comprise the functions 
performed by persons in the occupation of pharmacy. The 
dichotomy of function relates to the fact that the preparation 
of drugs involves a skilled service while their distribution is 
chiefly a matter of the sale of commodities for profit. Special- 
ized training in the acquisition of knowledge and skill is in- 
dicated in the former while no such formal preparation is nec- 
essary for the latter, although it possesses some commercial 
utility. Nevertheless, the distinction is valid; pharmacy col- 
leges as professional schools are primarily engaged in teaching 
the principles of pharmacy, not salesmanship or store man- 
agement. 

Some conceptual clarification is necessary before proceed- 
ing further. The preparation and distribution of drugs may 
be conceived of as distinct occupations in the sense that each 
is analytically if not always concretely a relatively specific 
function necessary to society, with the practitioners being de- 
pendent upon the regular performance of their function for 
livelihood and status. Thus the pharmacist in a large store 
may do nothing but fill prescriptions and prepare ointments, 
elixirs, syrups, etc., while other employees sell the prescrip- 
tions and other items found in drugstores. 

The difference between the two may be characterized, 
provisionally, in terms of what have been called the “enter- 
prise” and the “profession.”” The former deals with com- 
modities, success is aided by a lack of “‘traditional” ideas, and 
“practical” training may be useful. Should the latter, how- 
ever, unfit an individual for other enterprises the occupation 
would approach the professional type which is entered by long 
training in ways usually established by the profession and 
sanctioned by the state. As a concomitant of this preparation 
requisite to the acquisition of the science and techniques there 
occurs an assimilation of a set of professional attitudes and 
controls, conscience and solidarity. “The profession aims 
and claims to become a moral unit.’”” 

According to this view, conscience, solidarity, etc., mark 
the members of a profession whereas nothing of the sort would 
seem to attach to the participants in an enterprise. But the 


“E. C. Hughes, “Personality Types and Division of Labor,” Amer- 
ican Journal of Sociology, 33: 754-68. See also Znaniecki, op. cit. 
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latter as a system of relationships organized for a common 
end must necessarily possess a minimum of moral unity.® 
The real difference lies neither in the absence nor presence of 
moral! ties* but their direction. In a profession, e. g., medicine, 
all or most of its members are united in a moral community 
of physicians; in an enterprise the members are united in a 
moral community embracing perhaps salespeople, advertising 
men, janitors, window dressers, executives, lawyers, and phys- 
iclans. The profession is integrated “horizontally,” including 
but one type of practitioner, the enterprise “vertically” with 
several. The profession is integrated about and oriented to 
a general goal, its function; the enterprise is concerned with 
the welfare of a specific organization. It follows that the pro- 
fessional man’s responsibility and loyalty are primarily to the 
most effective performance of the function while those of the 
members of an enterprise are directed toward the organiza- 
tion. 

It turns out therefore upon closer examination that the 
two concepts are not on the same conceptual level. The enter- 
prise, strictly speaking, is not an occupation but a particular 
form of organization. Thus the American Pharmaceutical 
Association, a drug store, a hospital, and a department store 
may employ pharmacists, typists, plumbers, and representa- 
tives of other occupational categories. Organizations may be 
compared and analyzed and occupations also, but not the 
former with the latter. 

Implicit in Hughes’ description of the profession is the 
idea of long study in the acquisition of the relevant basic prin- 
ciples and skills. Furthermore, because the formal education 
and training are in the hands of members of the profession, 
its history, tradition, and approved mode of behavior are 
passed on to and acquired by those who aspire to enter its 
ranks. As a consequence of such ties among the members of 
a profession, it is not surprising that there arise associations 
whose primary aim is to guard the dignity and interests of the 
profession, to foster the advance of the knowledge, skill, and 


See Chester I. Barnard, The Functions of the Executive (Cam 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1940) 

‘Or of traditional ideas. On this point see Talcott Parsons, “The 
Professions and Social Structure,” Social Forces, 17: 457-67 (May 1939) 
where antitraditionalism is shown to be common to both business and 


the professions in modern Western civilization. 
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techniques peculiar to it, and to watch jealously over the com- 
petence and probity of its members. 

Gathering these elements together we may list the essen- 
tials of the professional occupation as follows: (1) a rela- 
tively specific, socially necessary function upon the regular 
performance of which the practitioner depends for his liveli- 
hood and social status; (2) a special technique, competence 
in which is demanded, resting upon; (3) a body of knowledge 
embracing generalized principles the mastery of which re- 
quires theoretical study; (4) a traditional and generally ac- 
cepted ethic subordinating its adherents’ immediate privaie 
interests to the most effective performance of the function; 
and (5) a formal association fostering the ethic and improve- 
ment of performance. 

The third criterion excludes skilled occupations which do 
not necessitate as indispensable a grasp of the sciences or 
other intellectual disciplines such as, for example, theology or 
jurisprudence. It may be remarked that this criterion dif- 
ferentiates between professional and nonprofessional medieval 
guilds from which, as one source, the modern profession de- 
rives its intellectual and ethical tradition. In order to avoid 
confusion on the fourth point we understand by this that in the 
long run it is to the professional man’s private interest to con- 
form to his professional code. His behavior in the type case is 
simultaneously “self-interested” and “disinterested.”” The 
contrast is not between business people who want to make 
money and professional people who do not, for both are equally 
interested in it as a generalized goal, but between two institu- 
tionalized patterns controlling the manner in which money 
ought to be made. “Ought to be made” refers to the fact that 
institutionalized norms rarely if ever achieve perfect conform- 
ance, but this does not mean that they are altogether without 
influence upon behavior.°® 

The mode of remuneration has not been mentioned. In 
general it is either on a salary or fee, fixed or sliding, basis. 
This of course is not peculiar to the professions and therefore 
it may be more convenient to note the manner of payment ina 
negative fashion: it is not made indirectly in the guise of a 


*See Talcott Parsons, “The Motivation of Economic Activities,” 
(May 


Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science, 6: 187-202 


1940). 
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profit incident to a transaction involving material goods, The 
exceptions prove the rule, as optometry and pharmacy hover 
on the fringe of professionalism in comparison with medicine, 
law, teaching, the ministry, etc.® 

Having distinguished between professional and nonpro- 
fessional occupations, it is clear that the preparation of drugs 
is a professional service; their distribution is not. The second 
function takes place most generally in the enterprise, which is 
understood to be an organization oriented to the increase of 
its financial resources in the market. The drug store is an 
organization of this type; the hospital frequently is not. We 
now turn to an examination of certain of the relations between 
professional function and institutionalized code. 

In the broadest sense the function of pharmacy as a pro- 
fession is the preparation of medicine for those who need it. 
In our society the decisions as to the need and what specific 
medicine answers the need are, aside from self-medication, the 
peculiar province of the physician. Pharmacy is an adjunct 
to medicine. Trespass upon the latter’s domain is recognized 
and condemned by pharmacy’s professional code. In the latest 
revision (1923), the druggist is cautioned not to substitute 
on a prescription, neither as to the substance called for nor 
the brand. The ingredients prescribed, their effect, and the 
doctor’s intent are not to be questioned. The directions on 
the prescription are to be faithfully copied upon the label and 
instructions as to refilling, if any, are to be heeded. Neither 
additional directions nor poison labels are to be affixed to the 
container without the doctor’s consent.’ When there is doubt 
as to the directions, the physician is to be consulted in order 
to avoid error or an unpleasant situation. 

But blind adherence to directions does not constitute the 
pharmacist’s whole duty. The full responsibility is not the 
physician’s alone. Doctors err, mistakes appear on prescrip- 
tions, and it is the pharmacist’s business to detect them. His 
professional training includes a knowledge of pharmacy, chem- 


®On this point and the distinguishing features of the profession see 
A. M. Carr-Saunders and P. A. Wilson, The Professions (Oxford: Clar 
ndon Press 1933), pp. 284-7. 

*The functional significance of the last prohibition may be grasped 
and that the word, poison, has connotations which can be psychologically 
if it is understood that poisons are prescribed for their medicinal effect 


disturbing to patients 
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istry, posology, toxicology, materia medica, and other subjects, 
so that he may recognize harmful substances resulting from 
compounding according to directions or overdoses in the 
amount of potent ingredients prescribed. Should he fail to do 
so, he as well as the doctor may be held responsible.* 

The same responsibility extends to the use of dangerous 
drugs by the public. The professional code warns against the 
indiscriminate placing of powerful drugs or poisons in the lay- 
man’s hands, for it is the profession’s duty to safeguard the 
public from peisonous and habit-forming drugs. This has been 
expressed in statutes by setting up lists of drugs which may be 
sold only after certain precautions as to regulation and label- 
ing have been taken. This same sense of responsibility mani- 
fests itself, for example, in the query as to the use for which 
borax is wanted when the pharmacist is doubtful as to the 
purchaser’s intent. Borax instead of boric acid as an eye lo- 
tion may have serious consequences. While no legal penalties 
could result from such a mishap, the pharmacist might well 
feel morally responsible and experience the pangs of profes- 
sional conscience. 

There are other forms assumed by the responsibility at- 
tached to this profession’s function. “The services the phar- 
macist renders are so important and the substances he handles 
so dangerous, that five traits of character and personality 
which should constantly control his actions are emphasized; 
namely, accuracy, honesty, dependability, professional tech- 
nique, and cleanliness.”® Professional technique is scarcely 
a trait of character and personality, but the general idea is 
clear enough. Unless such attitudes become ingrained, for- 
getfulness may lead to disastrous consequences. 

Accuracy is called for because dosages involving 1/60th 
and 1/100th of a grain are not uncommon and a patient's phys- 


‘The druggist’s duty to a purchaser extends beyond dispensing what 
the prescription calls for since, as a chemist, he may know that the 
physician has erred and the prescription might cause death or injury. 
But, and this brings into relief the relation of responsibility, the phar- 
macist is not held liable for failure to inquire of the doctor who pre- 
scribes a poison where inquiry would have resulted in the physician’s 
confirmation of his prescription. See Wil'iam R. Arthur, The Law of 
Drugs and Druggists (St. Paul: West Publishing Co., 1940), pp. 51-4. 

“Guidance Leaflet #14, “Pharmacy,” (U. S. Department of the 
Interior, Office of Education. Reprint by the American Pharmaceutical 


? 


Association: 1941 revision), p. 3. 
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ical condition may be such as to require neither more nor less 
than the prescribed amount. This need for accuracy is at the 
bottom of what may seem to be rituals performed by phar- 
macists. Before compounding a prescription, all the ingre- 
dients will usually be lined up on one side of the table and, as 
each is used, it will be transferred to the other. If another 
pharmacist is present, he will often check items and quantities 
against the prescription. If the pharmacist is alone, he will 
do so by memory as each substance is replaced upon the shelf. 
The ideal of accuracy is approximated most closely by those 
druggists who weigh each capsule or powder paper instead of 
trusting to long experience in getting a uniform quantity of 
medicine in each “by eye.” Smelling the contents of bottles 
is another very common practice associated with accuracy. 
Likewise is the almost universal grouch against physicians for 
the illegibility of their prescriptions, although here there is an 
element of professional pride in ability at deciphering them. 

Cleanliness is indicated by the possibility that traces of 
potent drugs remaining upon instruments will be transferred 
to medicines in which their effects may be disastrous. More- 
over, unless care is used in keeping scales clean accuracy is im- 
possible. The extent to which this cleanliness and accuracy 
can reach is illustrated by the pharmacist who, when weighing 
a gold locket and chain for a customer, automatically covered 
each scale pan with a powder paper, weighed them most 
meticulously, and destroyed both of the papers afterwards. 
This same individual with obvious pride demonstrated his 
technique of washing graduates and removing grease from 
mortars as part of his professional ability and obligation in- 
cident to compounding. The porter was not permitted to clean 
the professional instruments. 

Thoroughness is a quality applicable not only to accuracy 
and cleanliness but also, for example, to the technique of 
manipulating a pestle in a mortar or a spatula on an ointment 
slab to produce a grit-free powder or a salve for application 
to sensitive areas. 

Having suggested the congruence between the pharma- 
cist’s function, parts of his institutionalized code, and certain 
of his personality traits, it may be well to discuss at some 
length the validity of emphasizing the element of moral re- 
sponsibility deriving from a code of ethics. Perhaps it is the 
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fear of legal penalties which is the real explanation of the 
pharmacist’s care in dealing with drugs. It is undoubtedly 
true—in part—but a series of cases will be. presented in an 
attempt to indicate the correctness of the position taken. 


The pharmacy code specifies obedience to the laws regu- 
lating the sale of narcotics and alcoholic liquors.'® The legal 
penalties and the intricacy of the methods of keeping track 
of the quantities purchased and sold were, if anything, more 
rigorous in the case of liquor. Yet. then as today, narcotic 
violations were practically nonexistent. How the liquor laws 
were “observed” is notorious. In view of the precautions 
which surrounded the purchase and vending of liquor and the 
ingenuity and bribery employed in evasion, it is c ear that 
profits equally large and secure could have been and perhaps 
still are possible in the illicit sale of narcotics. 


Since the forces of legal sanctions and profit incentives 
were about equal, neither the fear of punishment nor the hope 
of gain can be considered as satisfactory motivations explan- 
atory of the differential in violations. The element of moral 
responsibility, however, brings into play a moral sanction suf- 
ficiently powerful to account for this difference. The function 
of pharmacy is to prepare medicines for use in caring for the 
health of the public. What constitutes health may be a mat- 
ter of cultural definition. It so happens that drug addiction 
is defined in the United States in such a way as to classify the 
addict as a health problem of the most serious kind. (There 
are other elements, but they may be neglected here ) The al- 
coholic is also a medical case, but it is only the extreme and 
confirmed drunkard who is so classified, other degrees of in- 
dulgence are ignored and even admired as the capacity to hold 
one’s liquor like a gentleman. Consumption of alcoholic bev- 
erages is in fact enjoined by the cultural pattern as the appro- 
priate adjunct to numerous social ceremonies. In drug addic- 
tion there are no tolerated degrees—at least in the United 
States. The conclusion is that when the specific function of 
pharmacy as a profession is involved, a powerful moral obli- 
gation of conformance to its ethical code comes into play. 
In this case the conclusion is most strikingly displayed because 
adherence to both liquor and narcotic laws is demanded by the 


10The code was adopted during the prohibit 
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formal code of ethics; only the latter, however, has been insti- 
tutionalized. 

A supplementary “experiment” will illustrate the oper- 
ation of this principle in another situation. Bichloride of mer- 
cury, strychnine, and arsenic, when called for on prescriptions 
in quantities totaling perhaps not more than one grain, about 
1 480th of an ounce, will be handled most gingerly and with 
scrupulous care. It is a prescription and as such comes within 
the health function. The same pharmacist, upon formal assur- 
ance that the purchaser is going to use these substances on 
rodents or as insecticides and is aware of their poisonous na- 
ture, will, after conforming to the legal requirements involved, 
sell relatively huge amounts (insofar as toxicity is concerned) 
of bichloride, strychnine, and arsenic without a qualm. They 
are destroyers of vermin and as such their sale is not connected 
with the public health (disregarding the question of sanita- 
tion for the moment). The transaction is not a professional 
service so much as the sale of a commodity at a profit similar 
to a hundred other routine commercial transactions in the drug 
store enterprise. If this sale is not altogether routine, it is 
precisely due to the possibility that the public health may be 
involved. To the extent that a sale is professiona!ly neutral, 
the accepted attitudes and practices of the enterprise prevail. 
Two distinct roles are present; their conflict presents the phar- 
macist with a moral problem. 


The influence of professional ethics upon the sale of a 
commodity unregulated by law is illustrated by hypnotics. 
Massachusetts at present permits barbituric acid derivatives 
and preparations, e. g., Veronal, Elixir Luminal, to be sold 
freely “over the counter.” As an enterprise the drug store is 
interested in the maximization of money income, an ethical 
goal, obtained by selling as many items for as much profit as 
possible, an ethical means. A tube of Veronal tablets is, legal- 
ly and commercially, in the same category as a tube of tooth- 
paste or mucilage. Yet the manager of a busy Boston drug 
store refuses to sell Veronal and similar preparations too free- 
ly because he feels it is not ethical. What is meant is brought 
out by his remark that “People hear of them but are ignorant 
of their power and use.” His policy “is not to sell these things, 
because the customer’s health comes first, before profits. Phar- 
macists have a sixth sense on these things—when not to se!].”’ 
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Obviously this “sixth sense” is related to a feeling of responsi- 
bility deriving from the pharmacist’s professional function. 
In this as in many other instances the enterpriser’s otherwise 
legitimate interests are overridden. 

Several cases have been presented in confirmation of the 
effectiveness of professional responsibility as a controlling 
factor. Prior thereto we had been tracing the functional re- 
lation of the pharmacist’s personality traits and his primary 
professional interest. Mention had been made of what had at 
least appeared to be ritualistic performances, although sound 
empirical reasons were shown to exist. But examining the 
problem more closely one may ask why, in a prescription call- 
ing for a dozen capsules so innocuous that ten times as many 
could be taken at a single dose, such extreme accuracy should 
be employed? Why should a completed prescription be dis- 
~arded when a check discovers that instead of one ounce of 
Milk of Bismuth two had been used and instead, therefore, 
of two ounces of water only one had been employed? Why 
should a pharmacist spend perhaps half an hour on a prescrip- 
tion selling for a dollar while an impatient customer has left 
with what he fears may be several times that amount of busi- 
ness, to say nothing of the loss of good will? 

In the last two of these three illustrations a direct financial 
loss is sustained, in the first two neither appearance, taste, 
nor results would be affected if the inaccuracies had been over- 
looked. No one would ever know the difference. However 
soundly based on “logico-experimental” reasoning the phar- 
macist’s explanation may be with regard to dangerous mater 
ials, this does not apply to the kind of cases hypothesized. 
Rather than this sort of inadequate interpretation one must 
acknowledge that for the pharmacist accuracy is a norm 
which is adhered to for its own sake. It is an ethical criterion, 
universalistic in that all prescriptions filled for any individual 
at whatever price, or none, receive the same accurate treat- 
ment. Moreover, professional pride no less than conscience 
is involved. Further, should a pharmacist have ignored this 
“categorical imperative,” its presence would yet be manifested 
in the form of guilt feelings. 

Accuracy may be considered as an expression of honesty 
in this particular profession, and vice versa. In both, norms 
are at issue within a particular context. To illustrate: The 
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manager of a store cited a prescription brought in to him after 
six other places had been tried unsuccessfully. It called for 
Squibb’s potassium permanganate tablets. None of them car- 
ried this brand, although they undoubtedly had others; nor did 
this store. The logical thing to have done would have been 
to phone the doctor, explain the situation, and receive permis- 
sion to substitute the kind on hand without the patient know- 
ing anything about it. To the uninitiated it may appear even 
more rational to have gone ahead and made the change, un- 
known to either the doctor or patient. What actually occurred 
was that this pharmacist explained to the customer that he 
didn’t have this brand but would get it for him. 


Such behavior cannot be dismissed as stupid. Six occur- 
rences of this nature in succession, or even three, are more 
than coincidental. They are much more understandable as 
“nonlogical” actions deriving from the “residue” that pre- 
scriptions ought to be filled accurately and as appropriate ex- 
pressions of the sentiments gathering about this norm. To 
the degree that the suggested solutions would have solved the 
problem ethically, there is an element of justice in using the 
terms stupidity, laziness, lack of initiative, etc. But the im- 
portant point is that the professional] attitude tends to prevent 
such “obvious” solutions from being seen. Subjectively the 
pharmacist’s situation is so defined by the institutionalized 
code that the direction and range of rational action are limited. 


The close relation between cleanliness, accuracy, and hon- 
esty has been noted, their functional utility suggested, and il- 
lustrative material cited from the practice of pharmacy. But 
do these traits and their relations appear elsewhere? Men- 
tion was made above (p. 322) that the tradition and approved 
modes of behavior were transmitted to each new generation 
of professional practitioners. It is logical to expect that this 
complex should make an appearance in the pharmacy schools. 
Significant evidence was discovered at one of the better col- 
leges in Boston. An assistant professor of pharmacy had 
noted that those individuals who were sloppy in the laboratory 
were also careless as to accuracy and more prone to “switch,” 
i. e., substitute. Significantly enough, when these students 
were cautioned about the practices, they rep'ied that neither 
the patient nor the physician would ever be the wiser, asking, 
“What difference would it make?” The instructor, a phar- 
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macist, felt that his rejoinder that they, the students, would 
know and that this constituted reason enough, was accepted 
with reservations. The writer has no reason to believe that 
this incident reveals professional norms atypical of the great 
majority of pharmacy’s professional] schools. 

The emphasis upon a code of ethics as the ultimate justi- 
fication for these traits affords insight into the problem of sub 
stitution in drugstores. That substitutes are cheaper and offer 
a better margin of profit is understandable. But the problem 
is not so simple. The difficulty lies in the sincerity and good 
professional conscience of many otherwise ethical pharmacists. 
If it be argued that the preparations and chemicals substituted 
are identical, and it is often so, then why do not all pharmacists 
substitute? If they do not, how explain the others’ good con- 
science? Some attempt to justify this practice by citing the 
saving to the customer, but this still does not avoid the dilem- 
ma. 

The solution lies in the professional code itself, in a clash 
within it. The profession looks upon the United States Phar- 
macopoeia and National Formulary" as its own peculiar prop- 
erty. The feeling is strong throughout the profession that 
physicians should prescribe medicines under their official] titles, 
not their trade-marked names. This feeling is all the stronger 
for the standards and formulas are determined by experts 
from the pharmaceutical, medical, and allied professions with 
a view to the provision of nonproprietary remedies for thos¢ 
trade-marked items which physicians have found useful. T!} 
very fact that pharmacists feel this way and attempt to prose- 
lyte the doctors, officially and informally, testifies to their ad- 
herence, on the whole, to the prescription as written. It is the 
writer’s impression that this tension is part of the reason why 
pharmacists tend to look with contempt upon physicians who 
habitually call for patents, stating that such doctors are apt 
to be incompetent, “falling for” the sales talk of the drug man- 
ufacturer’s detail man. 

Thus the pharmacist is faced with a situation in which, 
as a professional man, he is torn between the duty of dispens- 
ing exactly what was ordered and that of using and encourag- 
11 These two volumes, abbreviated U.S.] 


Pharmacopeeia, and their supplements are “official compendiums” in that 
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ing the use of official preparations, with the latter aided and 
abetted by his economic interest as a storekeeper. Given this 
situation and the urgent necessity for financial] solvency, the 
reaction to temptation will be decided by the relative strength 
of the opposing pressures. There is reason to believe that an 
unknown but rather large amount of substitution does occur. 

A subsidiary effect of the profession’s tendency to min- 
imize the use of patented medicines’ is that as long as the 
initials U.S. P. and N. F. appear upon a preparation, the phar- 
macist’s. professional conscience is satisfied and free rein is 
given to his commercial interest in purchasing according to 
price, or, if cheaper, manufacturing himself. The latter alter- 
native is also supported by professional pride. Any reluctance 
to buy the cheapest, any preference for more reputable but 
costlier brands may be attributed to suspicion as to quality, 
a predilection for the better, and whatever advertising value 
a nationally known label may have. 

One other aspect of this profession’s function and respon- 
sibility will be touched upon in closing. The cases cited have 
indirectly referred to the functional limitation of judgment 
and initiative as expressed in the institutionalized pattern and 
behavior. As has been stated elsewhere, pharmacy is an ad- 
junct to medicine; all the responsibility for the exercise of 
initiative and judgment in diagnosis and treatment belongs 
to the physician. The responsible exercise of initiative and 
judgment by the pharmacist, therefore, is in the direction, 
paradoxically, of minimizing them. There is practically noth- 
ing he can do about a prescription if he is doubtful of it but 
get in touch with the doctor. Ethically, he may not discuss 
the therapeutic effects of a prescription or its composition 
with the patient; he may not question the competence or mode 
of treatment of a doctor should he have reason to suspect 
them; he may not, strictly speaking, suggest that aspirin be 
used for a cold. In making official compounds, complete for- 
mulas and step by step directions are provided when necessary. 
Technical proficiency alone is the pharmaceutical ideal. 

So striking a difference between the two professions can- 
not but have characteristic organizational repercussions. In 


12 Th is true of medicine also. It may be interpreted as an ex- 
pression, in part, of the primacy of their functions and therefore of dis- 
n with restraints upon the freedom to use whatever is worth 
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England the major registered professions, e. g., medicine and 
law, invoke expulsion on moral grounds, but not for technical 
incompetence. Chemists and druggists, on the other hand, 
may be removed from the register only for technical offenses. 
The fact that technical incompetence is at issue in malpractice 
actions serves to emphasize the dangers involved. Technique 
is an objective phenomenon; judgment is a matter of opinion 
in the application of technique. Were technical incompetence 
a ground for expulsion, judgment and experimentation would 
be stilled, tor the safest thing to do would be to adhere to the 
traditional methods.'* This would be functionally undesirable 
at least in a culture which values efficiency and scientific 
progress at the expense of the traditional as such. 

Pharmacy, drastically limited as to the assumption of re- 
sponsibility, may then be expected to diverge from medicine 
and law in that violations of professional ethics are not con- 
sidered serious offenses and tend to be ignored. Such is the 
case. There are no organizations in pharmacy engaged in the 
detection and punishment of violations of professional ethics. 
It is true that references to good moral behavior and profes- 
sional honor appear in the code, but the professional associa- 
tions and individuals are reluctant to take steps.'* When they 
are taken, it is by private individuals who claim injury due to, 
or by a board of pharmacy prosecuting charges based upon, 
technical incompetence. In the latter instance the board mem- 
bers may be pharmacists, but they act not in their professional 
but in their official governmental capacity. 

To recapitulate: We have attempted to point out in a 
specific profession the relation between its societal function 
and the institutionalized code which directs and limits the 
conduct of the persons subject to it. This is attained by the 
introjection of professional norms so that appropriate person- 
ality traits are developed and by so defining the situation that 
both functionally harmful and otherwise rational practices 
tend to be inhibited. The importance and strength of the 


The Professions, op. cit., pp. 396-400. 
14]* thew did, the transgressor would lose little, since expulsion from 


an associa*‘on does not involve loss of the license to practice. In addition 
there is the fact that most pharmacists are not members of the existing 
professional societies. This in itself is symptomatic of the weakness of 
professional sentiment and its relatively low status as a profession—a 
condition admitted by many pharmacists. 
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moral sanction has been demonstrated by relevant actual and 
hypothetical but typical instances. While the power of legal 
sanctions and economic interests is acknowledged, evidence 
has been presented which indicates that they can be subordin- 
ated to professional obligations. We have established the fact 
that ethical norms are valued for their own sake and noted 
their inculcation in the professional schools, together with the 
implications of the rejection of these norms for later behavior. 
And finally a relation has been traced between a functionally 
necessary disclaimer of responsibility and the professional 
societies’ peculiar reaction to infractions of the ethical code. 


‘Pharmacy: The Functional Significance Of An 
Institutional Pattern” 


GEORGE URDANG 
Director American Institute of the History of Pharmacy 


Introductory Remarks, The title under which the follow- 
ing has been placed is a quotation. It is the heading of an ex- 
cellent study published by Isidor Thorner' in the well known 
and highly technical quarterly “Social Forces, a Scientific 
Medium of Social Study and Interpretation’. Translated 
from its sociological jargon into plain English the title means 
an investigation of the influence of the “institutionalized” 
pharmaceutical code of ethics on the “function”, i. e., the prac- 
tice of professional as well as non-professional pharmacy. 

Thorner’s investigation being a sociological one, we have 
first of all to know what sociology means and aims at. Since 
the sociologists themselves do not agree as to its definition and 
objectives,® only a very rough explanation can be given at this 


* TI paper is a commentary by Dr. George Urdang. Director of the American 
Institute of the History of Pharmacy. on Mr. Isidor Thorner’s study which pu b- 
hed as the leading article in this i e As Dr. Urdane states, he has attempted 
) i ate he me i ed language of the sociologist int the Ene h which the 
| harn a 1 t t nder tands We are grateful to Dr Urdar y f r thi eT ie We aieo 
appre ite Secretary Kelly's permission to publish th interpretation in this journal 
He had considered publishing it in the Journal of the American Pharr t A 
ation. but realizing it would be more effective if published with Mr. Thorner’s 
idy, he released the priority to the American Journal of Pharmaceutical Educa- 
r Fx r 
I Angeles, Californis 
Ve 0. Ne 2, May 1942, pr 821-228, The University of North Carolina 
Press by Williams & Wilkins Company, Baltimore, Md 
There are distinctions between “forma and “material” ciology and W 
Sombart even assumed a definite contrast between Western” and “German” 
logy, the first being psychological, the latter noologica! or. as I would like to 
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put it, the one based upon motion (respectively emotion) and the other upon notion 
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place which, however, is sufficient for our present and exclusive 
purpose of making clear the general horizon under which 
Thorner’s investigation stands and from which it receives its 
light as well as its meaning. With this understanding we may 
define sociology as the science concerned with the finding out 
and pointing out of the general rules underlying all human ac- 
tivities caused by the necessity to live together and to deal with 
other people.’ 

By its very nature sociology is abstract, and if there are 
practical consequences to be drawn from its findings it is not 
up to the sociologists but to those engaged in the practice of 
political or economic life to do so. The actual situations on 
which the sociologist bases his investigations may be specific 
His conclusions, however, are general. As to our case, the 
pharmaceutical situation described by Thorner was to him 
merely the medium of the general illumination which he aimed 
at. He chose pharmacy as his experimental field because there 
is scarcely another calling so well fitted for the investigation 
of the influence of an institutionalized code of ethics on a spe- 
cial group of people. “‘Pharmacy,” Thorner states, “is an occu- 
pation which presents a unique combination of professional 
and commercial elements. The very name, drugstore, is sym- 
bolic.” 

Thorner’s statements as to the pharmaceutical situation 
are undoubtedly objective. Are they, however, in their totality, 
beyond dispute? They consist of general premises, of actual 
experiences of Thorner as well as hypothetical cases referred 
to as typical pharmaceutical trends or traits developed in con- 
sequence of the pharmaceutical code of ethics, and finally of 
some genera! and generalizing conclusions. 

1. The basic premises of the statements of I. Thorner. 
There are two premises which form the basis of the entire in- 
vestigation executed by Thorner, a more sweeping and a more 
specific one. The more sweeping premise discriminates be- 
tween a “profession” and an “enterprise” and assumes that 
“the professicnal man’s responsibility and loyalty are primar- 
ily to the most effective performance of the function while 
those of the members of an enterprise are directed toward the 


4) It is of interest that sociology once has been defined as an attempt of ma- 
terialism to tran°form itself into an objective science by adopting the means of 
psychology and ‘he aspects of history 
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organization,” i. e., the welfare or business success of the “en- 
terprise.” That is certainly correct. 

The more specific premise of Thorner’s study is his as- 
sumption that only “the preparation of drugs is a professional 
service ; their distribution is not.”” That is certainly incorrect. 
The sale of alarm-clocks, of stationery, of magazines, and all 
the other merchandise whether it is executed within drug- 
stores or without is no professional service. The distribution 
of drugs is, and it is for this reason that it has been to a cer- 
tain extent and should be throughout restricted to pharmacy. 

In listing the essentials of a professional occupation Thor- 
ner mentions “ ... (2) a special technique, competence in 
which is demanded, resting upon; (3) a body of knowledge 
embracing generalized principles the mastery of which re- 
quires theoretical study,” and he states that “the third cri- 
terion excludes skilled occupations which do not necessitate 
as indispensable a grasp of the sciences of other inte!lectual 
disciplines such as, for example, theology or jurisprudence.” 

It is a very special technique and a comprehensive body 
of knowledge requiring theoretical study that has to be pos- 
sessed by the pharmacist in order to enable him to do the job 
in distributing drugs which the public is entitled to and does 
expect of him. How would the phamacist be able to identify 
drugs and detect adulterations, and in so far as possible, pre- 
vent the changes which many drugs undergo in the course of 
time or under changing conditions if it were not for that “spe- 
cial technique’ and “body of knowledge” listed by Thorner as 
the most important “essentials of a professional occupation.” 
It requires much and intensive “theoretical study” to become 
the scientific purvevor of drugs the pharmacist is supposed to 
be. 

It is a historical fact that the distribution of drugs with 
its preliminary stages of identification and adequate preserva- 
tion was based on the systematic arrangement and generaliza- 
tion of experience which we call science, previous to scientific 
manufacturing of drugs.” When the retail pharmacist of old 
was the main manufacturer of drugs, there was not much real 
science neither in pharmacy nor in medicine. It was the 
knowledge gained by analysis, i. e., by testing and examining, 
that finally led to well planned synthesis, 7. e., to scientific man- 
ufacturing. 
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Thorner himself confirms the fact that the distribution of 
drugs is a part of the professional and not of the commercial 
side of pharmacy by the statement that “pharmacy colleges as 
professional schools are primarily engaged in teaching the 
principles of pharmacy, not salesmanship or store manage- 
ment.” An ever increasing part of this teaching is devoted to 
the education of the student for expertness in the field of mod- 
ern drugs, proprietaries as well as non-proprietaries, turned 
out by industry, in order to make the distribution a profession- 
al “function” in the service of public welfare instead of a me- 
chanical sale with commercial! profit as the only or main goal. 

“The scientific administrator of drugs has to know all im- 
portant data about them and has to be able to convey his 
knowledge to the physician and, with some tact and reserve, to 
the public. He has to be an all around man in the sciences con- 
cerned and his educators have to enable him to become one.’”’ 

Thorner gives a very significant hypothetical example of 
the part which knowledge and responsibility play in the dis- 
tribution of drugs in stating the necessity of a query as to the 
use for which borax is wanted when the pharmacist is doubtful 
as to the purchaser's intent. “Borax,” says Thorner, “instead 
of boric acid as an eye lotion may have serious consequences. 
While no legal penalties could result from such a mishap, the 
pharmacist might well feel morally responsible and experience 
the pangs of his professional conscience.” 

It is, therefore, the dealing with and in drugs by phar- 
macists in its totality, preparation as well as distribution, 
which constitutes “professional” pharmacy and the statements 
of Thorner concerning the “professional” activities of pharma- 
cists have to be applied to both these branches or “functions” 
of the practice of pharmacy. 

2. Typical pharmaceutical trends or traits deve'oped in 
consequence of the pharmaceutical code of ethics. Adherence 
to the directions on a prescription, the proudly felt and exe- 
cuted responsibility as to errors of the prescriber, accuracy 
and cleanliness are stated by Thorner as typical pharmaceuti- 
sal trends or traits developed in consequence of the pharma- 
ceutical code of ethics, and he proves his statements by several! 
examples. Thorner shows that even in cases in which accuracy 


5) George Urdang, Pharmaceutical Education from the Historica] Point of 
View, Am. Journ. Pharm. Educ. 6 : 53-60, 1942 
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means a direct financial loss and strict adherence to a pre- 
scription a suppression of logical consideration, pharmaceuti- 
cal ethics proves to be stronger and almost dogmatic. He 
quotes one case in which a prescription calling for a special 
brand of potassium permanganate was brought in to six stores 
without one of the pharmacists concerned trying to substitute 
another brand which they undoubtedly had on hand—or even 
to phone the doctor in order to get his permission to do so. All 
of them explained to the customer that they did not have the 
respective brand but would get it for him. 

Thorner comments upon this case as follows: “To the de- 
gree that the suggested solutions would have solved the prob- 
lem ethically, there is an element of justice in using the terms 
stupidity, laziness, lack of initiative, etc. But the important 
point is that the professional attitude tends to prevent such 
‘obvious’ solutions from being seen. Subjectively the phar- 
macist’s situation is so defined by the institutionalized code 
that the direction and range of rational action are limited.” 

From a pharmaceutical point of view there is not even 
“an element of justice” in using disapproving terms of any 
kind for the attitude of the six pharmacists concerned. The 
fact that the physician did not simply prescribe permanganate 
tablets but ordered a certain brand proved to the pharmacist 
that, for one reason or another, the doctor wanted in this spe- 
cial case this special brand. Substitution without the permis- 
sion of the physician would, therefore, not “have solved the 
problem ethically” and was out of the question. The whole 
thing happened in a big city where the physician and the phar- 
macists could be sure that the respective brand could be ob- 
tained in some pharmacy, and the patient, in fact, received it 
in the seventh store to which he brought his prescription. 
Thus why waste time in phoning the physician? In all prob- 
ability the answer would have been, let the patient try some- 
where else. Thus ethics and ratio determined the attitude of 
the six pharmacists concerned. 

This almost exaggerated adherence of the pharmacists 
to the prescription as written is. however, only the one side 
of the story. “There is reason to believe,’ says Thorner, “that 
an unknown but rather large amount of substitution does oc- 
cur.” It is conditioned by the special nature of the investiga- 
tion of Thorner that even for these cases of misdemeanor he 
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finds professional reasons or thinks them at least possible. 
“The profession looks upon the U. S. Pharmacopeeia and Na- 
tional Formulary as its own peculiar property,” Thorner says. 
The professionally minded pharmacist “attempts to proselyte 
the doctors, officially and inofficially,” to prescribe medicines 
under their official titles, not their trade-marked names. Final- 
ly Thorner assumes that the pharmacist, being of the convic- 
tion that the U.S.P. and N.F. preparations are not inferior to 
any brand, “is torn between the duty of dispensing exactly 
what was ordered and that of using and encouraging the use 
of official preparations, with the latter aided and abetted by 
his economic interest as a storekeeper.”’ 

If this holds true, and for a restricted number of cases it 
offers indeed a plausible explanation, all the educational in- 
fluence possessed by the pharmaceutical associations and col- 
leges has to be put into action in order to eliminate this kind of 
reasoning and acting. 

However, for most cases of substitution not a professional] 
but an unprofessional attitude is responsible. Thorner re- 
ports the experience in a college in Boston that those students 
“who were sloppy in the laboratory were also careless as to 
accuracy and more prone ‘to switch’, i. e., to substitute.”” He 
tells that the answer of these individuals, when cautioned 
about the practices, was “that neither the patient nor the phys- 
ician would ever be the wiser.”” It is these elements that dis- 
grace not only pharmacy but all professions of trust they are 
allowed to enter upon. To keep them away from pharmacy or 
to cause them to leave it, belongs to the foremost duties of 
pharmaceutical educators. 

The direction and the scope of Thorner’s observations and 
conclusions are determined by his opinion that “pharmacy is 
an adjunct to medicine”. This statement is consistent with his 
restriction of “professional” pharmacy to the “preparation of 
drugs” and it explains the fact that it is the filling of prescrip- 
tions by the pharmacist which according to Thorner is almost 
the only really ‘professional’ pharmaceutical activity or 
“function”. 

If, however, we regard pharmacy not as an adjunct but as 
a branch of medicine, destined to meet all medicinal needs of 
the people, be it on the basis of medical advice or in response 
to the initiative of the individuals concerned, the scope would 
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naturally be broader and the direction somewhat changed. Be- 
ing the representative of a branch of medicine, the pharmacist 
is much more independent in his activities as well as in the ap- 
plication of his ethical principles than he could be within the 
limitations implied in the term “adjunct to medicine’”’. 

Thorner does not overlook the fact that in reality the re- 
sponsibilities of the pharmacist are the same whether he dis- 
penses drugs on the prescription of a physician or without. 
However, only in the first case Thorner assumes the obligating 
force of a specific pharmaceutical code of ethics, while accord- 
ing to him in the second one merely a reflection of this obliga- 
tion upon a non-professional activity becomes effective. What 
that means becomes evident from Thorner’s statements as to 
the sale of poisons and hypnotics. Thorner relates the fact 
that the same pharmacist who will handle “bichloride of mer- 
cury, strychnine, and arsenic, when called for on prescriptions 
in quantities totaling perhaps not more than one grain, most 
gingerly and with scrupulous care,” sells relatively huge 
amounts of the same poisons upon formal assurance that the 
purchaser is going to use these substances on rodents or as 
insecticides and is aware of their poisonous nature. 

“If this sale,” Thorner says, “is not altogether routine, 
it is precisely due to the possibility that the public health may 
be involved.” That is exactly what is expressed in Chapter I 
of the Code of Ethics of the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation by the statement that “the pharmacist should hold the 
health and safety of his patrons to be of first consideration.” 
Whenever and wherever this “health and safety” is at stake. 
in the distribution as well as in the preparation of drugs, and 
finally in the sale of poisons, it is, therefore, professional ethics 
which directs the activity of the pharmacist. 

The contrast seen by Thorner in the attitude of the phar- 
macist as dispenser of small amounts of poison on prescription 
and as distributor of large amounts according to the legal regu- 
lations of the sale of poisons is in fact non-existent. In the 
first case the dose is of highest importance, while the knowl- 
edge of the nature of the substance concerned is unimportant 
if not even undesirable. In the second case there is no dose, and 
of importance are only the awareness of the purchaser of the 
dangers connected with the employment of the substances con- 
cerned, and the conviction of the vendor that there is no mis- 
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use intended. That the sale of poisons, as a matter of princi- 
ple, belongs to the domain of professional pharmacy becomes 
evident from the fact that through the entire history of phar- 
macy the distribution of poisons has found its legal regulation 
in close connection if not even as a part of the legal regulation 
of pharmacy. There are several “Pharmacy and Poison Laws” 
at present in force within the United States of America (Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Idaho, Maine, Montana, New Jersey, Rhode 
Island, Tennessee, Wyoming), and in England the “Pharmacy 
and Poisons Act” of 1933 has made the Pharmaceutical Society 
of Great Britain the official supervisor of the distribution of 
poisons as well as of all other pharmaceutical activities. 

The attitude of the pharmacist toward the sale of hyp- 
notics is according to Thorner another illustration of “the in- 
fluence of professiona! ethics upon the sale of a commodity un- 
regulated by law”. He relates that, although in Massachu- 
setts the sale of barbiturates at present is not prohibited by 
law, “the manager of a busy Boston drugstore refuses to sell 
Veronal and similar preparations too freely because he feels 
it not ethical.”” “His policy,” says Thorner in quoting the 
pharmacist concerned, “is not to sell these things, because the 
customer’s health comes first, before profits. Pharmacists 
have a sixth sense on these things—when not to sell.” 

Thorner gives another excellent example for this “sixth 
sense”’ or, to put it in a more definite way, this selective pro- 
fessional sentiment. The Code of Ethics of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association was issued in 1923, i. e., during the 
prohibition era. It, therefore, admonishes the pharmacist to 
merit his responsibility by upholding and conforming to the 
laws and regulations governing the distribution of narcotic 
drugs and alcoholic liquors. “The legal penalties and the in- 
tricacy of the methods of keeping track of the quantities pur- 
chased and sold were, if anything, more rigorous in the case 
of liquor. Yet, then as today, narcotic violations were prac- 
tically non-existent. How the liquor laws were ‘observed’ is 
notorious... Since the forces of legal sanctions and profit in- 
centives were about equal, neither the fear of punishment nor 
the hope of gain can be considered as satisfactory motivations 
explanatory of the differential in violations. The element of 
moral responsibility, however, brings into play a moral sanc- 
tion sufficiently powerful to account for this difference.” 
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As to liquor, most pharmacists opposed in their capacity 
as citizens the law they were supposed to obey, and there was 
nothing in their professional ethics to counteract this opposi- 
tion. As to narcotics, their professional ethics has been in 
full accord with the law, the one supporting the other. If any 
proof is needed for the fact that the adherence of the pharma- 
cist to professional ethics is not as dogmatic and even “un- 
logical” and void of initiative and judgment as Thorner in 
some instances assumes, it is given by the pharmaceutical at- 
titude toward narcotics on the one hand and liquor on the other 
during the period of prohibition. 


3. Conclusions drawn by I. Thorner. The general conclu- 
sions of Thorner are of interest at this place only if and as far 
as they are not merely drawn from but reflect upon pharmacy. 
That is the case with his statement that, using pharmacy as the 
field of investigation, “evidence has been presented which indi- 
cates that they, (7. e., legal sanctions and economic inter- 
ests,—) can be subordinated to professional obligations.” 

Besides his general conclusions, however, Thorner offers 
two other ones dealing specifically with pharmacy. The first, 
stating “that when the specific function of pharmacy is in- 
volved, a powerful moral obligation of conformance to its eth- 
ical code comes into play” does not ask for any comment. That 
cannot be said of the other conclusion of Thorner, reading as 
follows: “Technical proficiency alone is the pharmaceutical 
ideal.”” Thorner bases this dictum on the fact that in his pre- 
paratory work the pharmacist is bound to a medical prescrip- 
tion on the one hand, and to his standards, the U. S. Pharma- 
copeeia and the National Formulary, on the other. It is Thor- 
ner’s erroneous premise, /. e., his restriction of “professional” 
pharmacy to “the preparation of drugs” which leads him to 
this conclusion. The duties of the pharmacist as the distrib- 
tutor, 7. e., as the scientific administrator of drugs require more 
than mere “technical proficiency.”” As has been shown before, 
they demand an individual fully aware of his moral obligations 
and using his knowledge as well as his skill consciously and de- 
liberately on the basis of his own judgment. 

The Code of Ethics of the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation® contains besides the chapter concerning “The Duties 
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of the Pharmacist in His Relation to the Physician” (Chapter 
II) two other ones, dealing with “The Duties of the Pharma- 
cist in Connection with His Services to the Public’ (Chapter 
I) and with “The Duties of Pharmacists to Each Other and to 
the Profession at Large.” If someone wants to know more 
about “the pharmaceutical ideal’”’ of today, he will find an ex- 
cellent source of information in the recently published address 
of E. F. Kelly, “Trends in Pharmaceutical Practice.’’ 

Thorner points to “characteristic organizational] repercus- 
sions” proving the striking difference between the restricted 
pharmaceutical ideal and the broader ones of other profes- 
sions. “In England,” he says, “the major registered profes- 
sions, e. g. medicine and law, invoke expulsion on moral 
grounds, but not for technical incompetence. Chemists and 
druggists, on the other hand may be removed from the register 
for technical offenses.”’ It is understood that in pharmacy 
technical incompetence can more easily be proved than in med- 
icine and law. However, is technical incompetence in England 
the only legal basis or even an expressly mentioned one for the 
removal of a chemist and druggist from the register? Part I, 
7°(1) of the English Pharmacy and Poisons Act of 1933* reads 
as follows: 

“If a registered pharmacist or a person employed by him 
in the carrying on of his business has been convicted of any 
such criminal offense, or been guilty of such misconduct as, in 
the opinion of the Statutory Committee, renders him, or in the 
‘ase of an employee, would if he were a registered pharmacist, 
render him, unfit to be on the register, the Committee, after 
making inquiry into the case, may, subject to the provisions 
of this Act, direct the registrar to remove the name of the 
pharmacist from the register.” 

Appeal to the High Court is provided for which will pre- 
vent arbitrary action by the Statutory Committee of the Phar- 
maceutical Society of Great Britain. However, there is noth- 
ing in the Act supporting the opinion that the jurisdiction of 
the Committee is restricted to cases of “technical incompe- 
tence.” 


Conclusion. Pharmacy has all reason to be grateful to Mr. 
I. Thorner. His study represents a scholarly attempt at fixing 


7) Journ. Am. Pharm. Assoc. Pract. Ed. 3: 92-99, 1942. 
8) The Chemist and Druggist Diary 1934, p. 245. 
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the position of pharmacy within society, and it deserves high 
appreciation for its excellency in employing the methodology 
and terminology of sociology as well as for its delicacy in deal- 
ing with the problems of pharmacy. Thorner has, in the opin- 
ion of the author of these lines, erred in one of his basic prem- 
ises which mistake led him to some erroneous conclusions. He 
has, however, very well observed and in an extremely interest- 
ing manner commented upon typical happenings, trends and 
traits in pharmacy. Thorner’s study gave to pharmacy an op- 
portunity of self-examination. For that we have to thank him. 

By the scientific means of reasoning, offered by sociology, 
Thorner has proved that pharmaceutical ethics is the natural 
consequence of the “function” professional pharmacy has to 
fulfil in the service of society and that the Code of Ethics of 
the American Pharmaceutical Association is not imposed upon 
pharmacy but merely “institutionalizes” the moral responsi- 
bilities that are an integral part of the profession. He has 
shown furthermore that pharmaceutical ethics not only dom- 
inates the professional duties of the pharmacist but has im- 
bued the latter with a personal moral feeling that even reflects 
on the commercial activities executed in pharmacies. Phar- 
macy accepts the objective which Thorner presents by the fol- 
lowing quotation from C. I. Barnard 

“The Profe ssion Aims And Claims To Become A Moral 
Unit.” 


Some of the Newer Biologic Methods for the 
Control of Infectious Diseases” 


JOHN F. ANDERSON, M. D 


Vice-President, E. R. Squibb and Sor 


I have been asked to discuss some of the newer biologic 
methods for the control of infectious diseases and in the time 
allotted to me I cannot do more than refer briefly to those 
that have become available in recent years. 

The principles of biological therapy rest upon a few rela- 

}) Chester Il. Barnard. The Functions of the Executive, Cambridge 1940 


Read in the Scientific Session, Centennial Celebration, School of 
Pharmacy, University of Maryland, June 4, 1941 
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tively simple facts. The resistance of the body to disease, 
while very complicated if examined in all its details, depends 
in most instances primarily on the presence in the blood 
stream of certain specific globulins which we call antibodies. 
All of us have learnt from observation that it is but seldom 
that a person suffers more than one attack of a disease such 
as scarlet fever. The first attack has caused the formation of 
antibodies specific against scarlet fever and the individual has 
become resistant, but only at the expense of an actual attack 
of the disease with its concommitant risks of permanent in- 
jury or even death. Now it is not necessary to placidly await 
the attack of a disease to insure future protection. We may 
inoculate persons with the disease producing agents, either 
dead or in modified and avirulent form, and cause the persons 
so inoculated to respond to the injection with the formation of 
specific antibodies (say to typhoid) without suffering the in- 
convenience and risk of an actual attack of the disease. Such 
an inoculum is called a vaccine and the condition it produces, 
which is usually of long duration, is called active immunity. 
On the other hand we may administer to a person recently ex- 
posed to or actually suffering from a given disease antibodies 
to the disease prepared in some other animal or human body. 
Such treatment, termed serum therapy, produces passive im- 
munity and is only of short duration. At best it is an emer- 
gency treatment and must be repeated on the occasion of sub- 
sequent exposures. 


It has been stated that in all wars of modern times as 
many combatants are incapacitated by disease as by wounds. 
One of the most fatal and frequent infections has been that of 
tetanus. In the last World War the only measure that was 
available to combat this disease was the prophylactic admin- 
istration of tetanus antitoxin given after a wound had been 
received, and in spite of the very widespread use of this anti- 
toxin, particularly in the Allied Armies, the mortality from 
this disease was considerable. At that time tetanus toxoid, 
used for active immunization against tetanus or lock-jaw, was 
unknown. Successful immunization of man with tetanus 
toxoid was first described in 1933 and these early indications 
of its value have already been confirmed in the present war by 
the experience of the British army. Thus although in the evac- 
uation of Dunkirk by the British, all of the English troops 
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wounded had not been immunized with tetanus toxoid, a suf- 
ficiently large proportion had been so immunized that only one 
out of every 2000 developed tetanus as contrasted with 16 in 
2000 under comparable conditions in the previous World War. 
Particularly striking was the fact that not a single case of 
tetanus occurred in the troops actually immunized with tetanus 
toxoid. Because of these results, the personnel of the U. 58. 
Navy is being immunized with alum precipitated toxoid and 
the entire U. S. Army will be immunized with plain tetanus 
toxoid. Furthermore, it has been found that by the use of 
tetanus toxoid it is possible to completely immunize horses and 
mules against that infection. Monnier and Lebasque state 
(Rev. D’Immunol.4:405,1938) that of 16,500 horses immun- 
ized with tetanus toxoid over a five-year. period not a single 
animal developed tetanus while in a previous five-year period 
at least one out of every 330 contracted tetanus and out of 
every 440 horses one died of tetanus in spite of the use of anti- 
tetanus serum. 


There is a condition, particularly affecting infants, known 
as influenzal meningitis, which is an exceedingly fatal disease 
for the very young. Prior to the use of serum, 90 to 100‘c of 
children contracting this disease usually died and in very 
young children the mortality closely approached 100‘. 70‘ 
of the cases occur in children under two years of age. It 
should be made clear that influenzal meningitis bears no rela- 
tion to the clinical condition known as influenza but is caused 
by a bacteria known as Hemophilus influenza type B, while 
the disease influenza, as is well known, is due to a filterable 
virus. In 1939, Dr. H. E. Alexander described an anti-serum 
prepared in the rabbit against this organism and which she 
had been using with encouraging results in the treatment of 
influenzal meningitis. Following her work it has been devel- 
that the use of anti-influenzal meningitis rabbit serum 
has reduced the mortality from 90-95°% in untreated children 
to approximately 30 


Ope d 


Whooping cough is one of the most fatal diseases of child- 
hood, particularly in children under two years of age, but the 
use of vaccine has made it possible to protect a large percent- 
age of children against this disease. In 1933, Sauer (J.A.M.A.., 
100:239) reported success in the immunization of children 
with a pertussis vaccine prepared from recently isolated 
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strains. In 1939, Kendrick & Eldering (Am. J. of Hyg., 
29:123, 1939) reported the results of a carefully controlled 
study in pertussis immunization carried out for 5 years. They 
established the value of their vaccine and obtained their most 
striking result in the protection of children exposed to other 
cases of whooping cough in the family. When exposed chil- 
dren had not received injections of pertussis vaccine, 80 out 
of every 100 contracted the disease, while of the exposed chil- 
dren who had been immunized, only 17 out of 100 contracted 
the disease and of the 17 cases, 6 were very mild and non- 
whooping cases which ordinarily would not be diagnosed as 
whooping cough. Asa result of these studies whooping cough 
vaccine is being used more and more. At least one state and 
one major city are supplying whooping cough vaccine for im- 
munization of all of the children in the same way that toxoid 
for immunization against diphtheria and vaccine for vaccina- 
tion against smallpox are being supplied. The present trend 
would indicate that in a few years immunization against 
whooping cough may be just as common as immunization 
against smallpox. 

More and more attention is being given to routes of ad- 
ministration of biologic products other than injection for the 
prevention of infectious diseases and this will require changes 
in the old familiar products. For example, several investi- 
gators have used the nasal route for active immunization. 
Recently, Fraser, Davy and Halpern (Can. Pub. Hlth. J., p. 
376, August, 1940), have reported success in using a highly 
concentrated diphtheria toxoid dropped in the nose as a 
means of regaining immunity. They found that 83° of in- 
dividuals who had been actively immunized several years pre- 
viously showed a definite increase in the antitoxin content of 
their blood after intranasal administration of concentrated 
toxoid. A re-immunization procedure which does not require 
injection will appeal to all children and not a few adults who 
do not like hypodermic needles. Another example of a new 
use requiring a changed product is the use of dried scarlet 
fever toxin made into tablets and taken by mouth for im- 
munization against scarlet fever. In December 1940, Dick and 
Dick (J.A.M.A., 115:2155, 1940) reported success by such a 
method in rendering susceptible individuals immune to scar- 
let fever. They found that 102 persons receiving toxin tab- 
lets ranging from 47 to 91 million skin test doses distributed 
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in graduated amounts over a period of from two to three 
weeks were rendered 94.7% Dick negative. 

Another new method of use for an already well estab- 
lished biologic product is shown by the adoption in the army 
of intradermal injections for re-immunization against typhoid 
fever. Longfellow and Luippold (Am. J. of Pub. Hlth., 
30:1311, 1940) reported that re-vaccination with a single dose 
of O.lec. of typhoid vaccine, intracutaneously administered, 
constituted a reliable method of renewing immunity to typhoid 
fever and should be the method of choice. The recommended 
procedure tor immunization in the Army is to give the usual 
standard course of three subcutaneous injections of typhoid 
vaccine and then reimmunize every one or two years with an 
intracutaneous injection of O.lcc. of vaccine. One of the great 
advantages of re-vaccination by this effective method is that 
severe reactions to the intracutaneous injections are extreme- 

rare. Tuft (Am. J. of Medical Sciences, 199:84, 1940) 
recommended that the intracutaneous method of immuniza- 
on be used for primary as well as re-immunization. He sug- 
gests giving intracutaneous injections of O.lec.. O.15cc., and 
O.2cc. of the ordinary typhoid vaccine at weekly intervals for 
the primary vaccination. 

Another definite trend in biologic products is the use of 
combined preparations for immunization against more than 
with a single course of injections. For some time 
the French have been using tetanus toxoid combined with 
typhoid-para-typhoid vaccine, and MacLean (Lancet, No. 
6115, p. 581, 1940) found that the combination of tetanus 
toxoid with typhoid-paratyphoid vaccine was a better im- 
munizing agent against tetanus than tetanus toxoid alone. It 
was found that two injections given a month apart were ef- 
fective. All of the soldiers in the Italian army are being im- 

1 with a mixture of tetanus toxoid and typhoid vac- 
cine. Along this same line the following recommendation 
Was made in an editorial in the March, 1941, issue of War 
Medicine—‘‘Since tetanus toxoid has been satisfactorily com- 
bined with diphtheria toxoid and with typhoid para-typhoid 
vaccine with no greater reaction than if each were employed 

il adoption as a 


singly, this combination deserves univers: 
means of producing immunity to diphtheria, tetanus, and the 
typhoid-para-typhoid group.” 
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Still another trend in the improvement of biologic prod- 
ucts for control of infectious diseases is in the preparation 
of toxins and toxoids with a minimum amount of foreign or 
non-specific proteins. Mueller (J. of Immunol., 37:103, 1939), 
described a method for preparing diphtheria toxin on a media 
free of peptone or meat extract. The toxin on this media was 
from two to three times more potent than that obtained on the 
usual peptone-meat-extract medium. 

Mueller and Miller (Proc. Soc. Exp. Bio. & Med., 43, 389, 
1940), also reported success in growing tetanus toxin of high 
potency on a similar medium containing no peptone or meat 
extract. Furthermore, there has recently been reported suc- 
cess in preparing a highly potent scarlet fever toxin, free of 
demonstrable protein, on medium free of peptone and meat ex- 
tract. The advantages of these preparations are two-fold. 
First, the potencies of the toxin are higher than the average 
potency heretofore obtained and, second, the toxins are much 
purer and so may cause fewer undesirable reactions when they 
are injected for active immunization against their respective 
diseases. These preparations represent a long step forward 
toward the ideal of immunization with the pure antigens. 

The methods just discussed are concerned with the pre- 
vention or treatment of disease caused by bacteria, organisms 
that can readily be cultivated upon appropriate media and 
studied under the microscope. However, there is another 
large group of transmissable diseases which are commonly re- 
ferred to as the “virus diseases” and which are now being in- 
tensively studied in many laboratories. 

Specific therapy of virus diseases at the present time lags 
far behind that of diseases due to bacteria. The almost unbe- 
lievable success which has recently been obtained in the chem- 
otherapy of bacterial diseases unfortunately has not been du- 
plicated with viruses, with the exception of lymphorgranuloma 
venereum, trachoma and inclusion blenorrhea. Moreover, the 
very biological principles on which virus infection rests make 
it difficult, if not impossible, to treat virus diseases once they 
are established in the body. The incubation period for such 
diseases is long and, to outward appearances. uneventful. 
During this silent period the virus in question settles down and 
multiplies in the very cytoplasm of the live cells. Once safely 
within this cytoplasm it is, as far as we know today, safe from 
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all chemotherapeutic or other attack. Yet in all cases symp- 
toms do not appear in virus diseases until the agent is firmly 
established within the specific cells which it attacks and treat- 
ment at such time will, therefore, not affect any virus except 
that which may be liberated from such cells as are destroyed 
during the course of infection. 

All our efforts at the biological control of virus diseases 
are, therefore, at the moment directed towards their preven- 
tion. In most cases this prevention is attempted by means 
of active immunization carried out before exposure to the dis- 
ease, but in certain instances, notably rabies and measles, pre- 
vention or at least modification of the disease is possible after 
the initial infection but before symptoms appear. Recent ad- 
vances in this connection are in the nature of improvement of 
the existing prophylactic weapons rather than the invention 
of new ones. Thus with regard to rabies, it has been shown 
by Webster in an extensive series of experimental studies that 
improvements of the vaccine at present available can be ob- 
tained if materia] containing very high initial titres of virus 
be used in preparation and, if, further, the present methods for 
inactivation of the virus be replaced by one in which inac- 
tivation is carried out by ultraviolet irradiation. 

The use of the globulin fraction obtainable from normal 
placenta in the prevention and modification of measles in chil- 
dren who have been exposed to the virus is nothing new. 
However, the use of this readily available biological agent has 
been lessened because on the one hand methods of standardiza- 
tion of potency of the product have been lacking and because 
preparations of immune globulin previously available have 
been of considerable toxicity and have produced such un- 
pleasant reactions that the use of them in pediatric practice 
has seemed to many inadvisable. Recent advances have rid 
the preparations of immune globulin of the toxic action while 
maintaining full activity, and preparations now available give 
less reaction than do many preparations of convalescent or 
adult serum, the other available prophylactic tools. More- 
over, although we are still unable to titrate preparations of 
immune globulin directly for antibodies to the virus of measles, 
it is now possible to titrate for other viral antibodies which 
it is hoped, in large enough pools, will give a sufficiently close 
answer to our question as to the potency of a given preparation 
in measles antibodies. 
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In virus diseases, however, the most important advances 
have been made in the active immunization with either inac- 
tivated or with active but modified virus. In the case of inac- 
tivated virus the greatest advance that has been made would 
seem to be the development of technique for obtaining the 
virus in high concentrations, i. e., in the neighborhood of 100 
million to 1 billion infective units per gram of infective tissue. 
The possibility of producing active immunity with inactivated 
virus has been the subject for intense study and discussion. 
Even today there are many who do not believe that effective 
immunization with inactivated virus is possible. 

Such a belief would, however, seem to be contrary to the 
known facts. Thus the value of vaccines for eastern or west- 
ern equine encephalomyelitis prepared from formalin-inac- 
tivated virus grown in chicken embryos, in which it multiplies 
to reach very high titres, would seem to have been established 
in the last four years, not only as a laboratory procedure but 
also as a practical method for the protection of horses exposed 
to infection with these viruses in the field. Furthermore, re- 
cent studies with the rickettsial group of infectious agents 
(that group which occupies an interesting intermediate posi- 
tion between bacteria and viruses) have shown that not only in 
the laboratory but also in the field (for example, amongst per- 
sons whose work demands their presence in the tick infested 
and highly dangerous regions of the Bitter-Root Valley in 
Montana) high degrees of resistance can be produced by the 
inoculation of inactivated rickettsia. Suspensions of rickett- 
sia in high concentration have been obtained from tissue cul- 
tures of agar slants (method of Zinsser) from the infected 
volk sac of developing embryos (method of Cox) or from in- 
fected rat lungs (method of Casteneda). Inactivation has 
been produced by means of heat, formalin, phenol or merthio- 
late and satisfactory vaccines are obtained by all the different 
methods. 

In Yellow Fever several different vaccines containing 
active virus have been employed and successful results have 
been obtained. In the vaccine which is most widely used at 
the present time the virus, though fully active, has been mod- 
ified by repeated passage in tissue culture so that although it 
retains its full antigenic properties and protects the vaccinated 
person against disease on subsequent exposure to yellow fever, 
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the vaccination procedure produces no untoward results or at 
most only a mild and transient attack of fever and malaise. 

Attempts to obtain vaccines of value in prophylaxis 
against influenza are at present being made in many different 
laboratories but no clear cut success has yet been obtained. 
The problem is complicated by the fact that the disease which 
all of us (doctors and laymen alike) know as influenza can be 
produced by many different viruses, some of which have been 
isolated and identified and others which are only suspected to 
exist on the basis of complicated reasoning. It is obviously 
impossible to vaccinate against these viruses whose very ex- 
istence has not been proved and since the clinical picture pro- 
duced by known and unknown viruses is apparently identical, 
only careful serological studies in laboratories used to hand- 
ling such tests will give the essential information as to the re- 
sults obtained from a given vaccination study. Experiment- 
ally, however, the problem can be greatly simplified and, under 
these conditions, results which offer some promise have been 
obtained recently from the use of a formalin vaccine consist- 
ing of mixed tissue culture of the type of influenza virus at 
present most prevalent in the United States (Virus A) and 
of what appears to be a variant of distemper virus isolated 
from ferrets and not pathogenic for man, This latter virus 
seems to have the property of enhancing the immunizing ac- 
tivity of the dead influenza virus by an as yet unexplained 
synergistic action. Major advances in the prophylaxis of in- 
fluenza may well occur as a result of the studies now in prog- 
ress but for the reasons given above the problem is apt to be 
more difficult than has been the case with other virus diseases. 

Very recently attention has been turned to the activity of 
certain saprophytic bacteria. It has been known for many 
years that many of these saprophytes produce substances 
antagonistic, even lethal, to other organisms. At the present 
time al] of the work on this problem is of a preliminary nature. 
It can be stated, however, that, as Dubos with a spore bearing 
soil bacillus and Fleming with a mould have shown, fractions 
can be isolated from these saprophytes of such high activity 
that dilutions of 1 part in 800,000 are lethal for pathogenic 
micro-organisms. Of what use such substances may be in 
therapy remains to be proved but already promising results 
have been obtained both with Gramicidin (from the Dubos 
bacillus) and Penicillin (from Fleming’s mould). 
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This brief review of the recently available methods for 
the biologic control of infectious diseases shows that while 
they are significant and of much importance, yet with a few 
exceptions they do not approach the marvelous results in the 
treatment of some bacterial diseases by some recently discov- 
ered chemotherapeutic agents. I, of course, refer to the var- 
ious sulfonamide derivatives, such as sulfanilamide, sulfa- 
pyridine, sulfathiazole, sulfadiazine and sulfaguanidine. These 
new compounds not only have been found to be therapeutically 
extremely effective in pneumons, streptococcus and staphy- 
lococcus infections, gonorrhea and erysipelas, but even in cer- 
tain infections of the intestinal tract. While these agents 
have largely displaced therapy in certain infections by specific 
antitoxins and sera, it must not be forgotten that prophylaxis, 
even more than therapeusis, still depends upon biologic agents 
which contain specific antigens. 


The Evaluation of Drugs by Biological Methods* 


HARVEY B. HAAG, M. D 
Department of Pharmacology, Medical College of Virginia, Richmond 


Please let me first tell you how proud I am to have this 
honor of participating in your Centennial! Celebration; for this 
school to have so successfully weathered the vicissitudes of a 
hundred years is worthy of profound and respectful commend- 
ation. 

The subject, “The Evaluation of Drugs by Biological 
Methods,” which Doctor Hartung assigned me, is one which 
could be discussed much more profitably by any one of several 
members of your own, eminent faculty; and notably Director 
C. W. Chapman. I shall trust your charity to see me over the 
rough courses of this, my feeble attempt. I shall begin by 
discussing several pertinent generalities, then list the biologic- 
ally assayed drugs of the Pharmacopeeia, and finally, speak in 
detail of certain problems of biological evaluation as they pre- 
sent themselves in the standardization of digitalis. 

Most of the drugs with which you and I come in contact 
are standardized for therapeutic efficacy and constancy, either 
by chemical means or by biological methods. Typical of the 


*Read in the Scientific Session, Centennial Celebration, School of 
Pharmacy, University of Maryland, June 4, 1941. 
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definite criteria for chemical] standardization is that for acetyl- 
salicylic acid U.S.P. XI: “Acetylsalicylic acid, when dried to 
constant weight over sulfuric acid, contains not less than 
99.5% HC:H:O2C2HsO2.” Exemplary of the biologically eval- 
uated group is strophanthin; of this, the Pharmacopeia states, 
“Strophanthin, when assayed as directed, shall possess a po- 
tency equivalent to the activity of not less than 40% and not 
more than 60% of ouabain when similarly assayed.” It at 
once becomes apparent that chemical assay is much more ex- 
acting than biological. 


The evaluation of drugs by biological or bioassay methods 
should be regarded as a branch of pharmacology. The early 
days of pharmacology from the time of Buchheim in the 1840's 
to the turning of the present century, were concerned primar- 
ily with qualitative studies; a study of what drugs did, and to 
a lesser extent why. Beginning with our own time, pharma- 
cology has busied itself additionally with the question of how 
much: quantitative pharmacodynamics. In 1872' Squibb 
described a bioassay procedure for aconite based on the ability 
of this drug to produce tingling of the tongue when tasted. 
Probably the first preparation to be assayed biologically in the 
modern sense was diphtheria antitoxin; this was done by Ehr- 
lich, beginning in 1898. Simultaneously Houghton’ pro- 
posed a frog method for standardizing strophanthus prepara- 
tions and mentioned the use of a “standard” preparation. 


In light of present day considerations, a drug that is eval- 
uated biologically is one whose potency is tested on living tis- 
sue. This technic determines strength or extent of pharmaco- 
dynamic effect rather than chemical identity. To prevent dis- 
crepancies from the many sources which might influence tissue 
response, this strength of physiological effect of the product 
under question, is compared with that produced by a chosen 
standard. Table 1 illustrates the fluctuations encountered in 
a series of tests, made on different occasions, dealing with the 
actual toxicity of a digitalis leaf for frogs*. If on each occa- 
sion the toxicity was also determined on another leaf as a 
standard, then although fluctuations occurred, these would be 
in the same direction for both and hence the ratio of toxicity 
between the two leaves would be the same for each test. Each 
test should give more or less identical comparative values ir- 
respective of actual figures; this conception of comparison 
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with a standard forms the basis for the modern evaluation of 
drugs by biological methods. Insistence on the use of a stand- 
ard obviously is of major importance; and it places great re- 
sponsibility on those charged with its selection. Of rather 
recent introduction in the continuous quest for improving the 
accuracy of biological methods, is the testing of the experi- 
mental data by proper statistical means. And so a satisfactory 
biological test for assay purposes rests on the following triad: 

1. A suitable test object, be it frog, guinea pig, or man. Incident- 
ally the reaction used as a criterion of activity need not be related to the 
therapeutic effect, although this is usual. It is absolutely necessary 
however, to know whether the principle (or principles) responsible for 
evincing this reaction is the therapeutically important one. 

2. A suitable standard. This standard must naturally reflect the 
true therapeutic value of the drug. This requirement has at times been 
ignored. 

3. <A suitable statistical treatment of the experimental data for 
the purpose of a more accurate evaluation of their significance. 

It is natural to ask why are not all drugs standardized 
chemically, inasmuch as the requirements for this procedure 
are usually much more stringent and hence their fulfillment 
should insure a greater degree of constancy. This method of 
assay is not always possible because of three reasons: 

1. The chemical nature of the active principle or principles may 
not be known. 

2. There might be a mixture of active principles of such a nature 
that chemical assay would not consistently reflect therapeutic activity. 

3. The chemical procedure might be so involved as to make bio- 
logical assay, although not as exact, more practicable. 

However, the assay of drugs biologically should be re 
garded merely as a stop-gap in the progress of drug standard- 
ization. Promotion from the biologically assayed group to the 
chemically assayed group should always be hastened. It 
should be understood that criticism of bioassays is not neces- 
sarily directed at their lack of sensitivity. Frequently biolog- 
ical assay will detect quantities of a substance too minute for 
chemical analysis. For instance, using the isolated guinea pig 
uterus 1/10,000 mg. of histamine can be detected. Compared 
with chemical assay methods however, these procedures are 
deficient in differential quantification. To differentiate bio- 
logically between two histamine quantities of the order of the 
sample just given, there would have to exist a difference of 
about 20°%.* 

Although not specifically pertaining to bioassays in the or- 
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dinary sense, it might be remarked that pharmacological ex- 
periments in general and toxicological ones particularly, could 
advantageously be approached from the biological assay point 
of view ; namely, that one standard be selected for comparison. 
For instance, to state that a lethal dose of some new solvent 
is 10 cc. per Kgm. body weight for rats when given orally would 
mean much more if at the same time a similar experiment were 
done to estimate the toxicity of some better known, similar 
substance, such as acetone. Such an experimental procedure 
would give an understandable comparative figure; for ex- 
ample, it might be found that the new material is twice as toxic 
as acetone. This would serve to orientate interested workers 
in thinking of this new substance. Equally as important is 
the fact that such an arrangement would permit a check by 
other investigators. These, because of variations so frequent- 
ly intrinsic in biological experimentation, might obtain differ- 
ent figures, but ordinarily the ratios would be the same. 

There are several types of biological assays depending 
on what criterion is selected for the end point. For example, 
death of an animal may be used. This is exemplified in the as- 
say of aconite on guinea pigs. On the other hand, one might 
select the degree of change of some physiologic phenomenon ; 
the standardization of insulin is done by observing its ability 
to lower the blood sugar in the intact rabbit. Again, tissue 
completely isolated from the animal might be used, as in the 
assay of solution of posterior pituitary on the guinea pig 
uterus. Bioassays, such as that for insulin, based on some 
physiologic change definitely related to the therapeutic action 
of the drug would seem preferable, particularly until the phar- 
macodynamics of the substance is thoroughly understood. 

One is struck in examining such encyclopedias of bio- 
logical assays as that of Munch, by the great variety of pro- 
cedures and animals used in this phase of pharmacology. 
Among the animals used are: frogs, mice, rats, guinea pigs, 
rabbits, cats, dogs, roosters, pigeons, flies, chick embryos and, 
of course, man, 

On contemplation of some of the indirect influences of the 
use of biological assay methods on the progress of pharmacy 
and pharmacology, several thoughts come to mind. One might 
wonder if biological assay methods have not at times stifled 
chemical research. For instance, with the introduction of 
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what appears to be a satisfactory biological assay method, is 
not some of the stimulus needed to further chemical isola- 
tion and assay of the active principle, inhibited? It seems that 
with but few exceptions when once a drug becomes a biological- 
ly standardized drug, it remains in that group. Of course, the 
inherent diffculties of chemical assay may be at present insur- 
mountable. On the other hand, it must be admitted that bio- 
logical assay studies have been helpful in elucidating new, 
heretofore unknown active principles. Notably, an instance of 
this is the rather recent discovery of ergonovine by a former 
member of your faculty, Dr. M. R. Thompson,° and others." ‘ * 

It might be of interest now to briefly consider several 
preparations in the U.S.P. XI which are evaluated by bio- 
logical methods. Table 2 is an outline of such a consideration. 

Now let us consider the problems incident to the evalua- 
tion of digitalis. Perhaps no biological assay method has pro- 
voked so much discussion as that used for the standardization 
of this drug. Because of the importance of the drug and be- 
cause the discussion which has waxed around its assay illus- 
trates many pertinent points, it would appear fitting to close 
with a discussion of its standardization. 

In 1911 Haskell® wrote “It seems to be generally admitted 
that there is no satisfactory method for the chemical assay of 
the drugs of the digitalis series.” This statement holds as well 
today. But what of the present situation as viewed in regard 
to biologically assayed digitalis? In April of this year in re- 
sponse to the self-imposed query “‘Are the Results of the U.S.P. 
Frog Method for the Assay of Digitalis Applicable to Man?”, 
Gold, Cattell, Kwit and Kramer’ said: “The answer is no. 
Prior to any official method of assay, specimens of digitalis on 
the American market were reported to vary in potency by as 
much as about 300 per cent. Evidence has been adduced indi- 
cating that the intensive work on the assay of digitalis during 
the past 35 years has not improved that situation sufficiently, 
and that preparations of outstanding tinctures of digitalis at 
the present time vary by nearly 300 per cent when assayed by 
the cat method, although they are labeled U.S.P. XI.” 

The two assay procedures of prominence are the official 
frog method and the cat method of Hatcher and Brodie. The 
frog method has already been briefly described (Table 2). In 
the cat method, the digitalis preparation is injected slowly into 
the femoral vein of an anesthetized cat at such a rate as to 
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cause death in from 60 to 90 minutes. The “unit” is obtained 
by dividing the amount of drug necessary to kill by the weight 
of the animal; the result is the lethal dose in terms of mg. (or 
cc.) per Kgm. body weight; this figure being the “cat unit”. 
Classically a good leaf had a cat unit value of 100 mg. (or 1 cc. 
of the tincture) ; now, due to the introduction of a new digitalis 
standard, it is a less definite value, although the figure of about 
65 mg. appears acceptable '''* for a pharmacopeeial product. 
To negate individual variations among animals it is customary 
to use from 5 to 10 animals in each assay ; from the individual 
figures is calculated the final average value. While the orig- 
inal method called for no standard of comparison, it is now 
suggested*® that from time to time in each laboratory this assay 
test be made on the standard reference powder of the Pharma- 
cope@ia so that comparative values can be given. A point of 
difference between the two assay procedures is that in the one 
(the frog method) the question of absorption is a factor, 
whereas in the cat method the drug is injected directly into the 
circulation. It is conceivable, therefore, that a preparation be 
highly active by the cat method and, because of poor absorb- 
ability be of definitely weaker potency by the frog method. 
The difference between the two technics becomes apparent 
when observations are made on the rate of deterioration of 
tincture of digitalis. Table 3 lists results obtained by Stasiak™ 
who studied the question of digitalis deterioration by both 
procedures. According to these findings and in keeping with 
other studies, tincture of digitalis shows appreciable deterior- 
ation when tested by the frog method, but not when tested by 
the cat method. It has been suggested that this is due to the 
fact that the tincture, on aging, becomes less absorbable from 
the lymph sac. Recent tests in man indicate practically equal 
absorption for the freshly prepared tinctures and those several 
years old." 

The standard for the frog method was, in the U.S.P. X, 
ouabain. Inasmuch as this chemical was regarded to be a 
poor practical standard for digitalis, Magnus, as early as 1923. 
proposed as an international standard a digitalis powder con- 
sisting of a mixture of powdered digitalis leaves of various 
sources. This seemed logical and so on the adoption of U.S.P. 
XI, our official reference standard was changed from ouabain 
to a mixture of digitalis leaves of different origins. Somehow 
the potency of the pharmacopeeial standard was not in too 
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good relation to the international standard nor to what had 
been the activity of digitalis as assayed by the U.S.P. X 
method. Between this and the standard there is a discrep- 
ancy of some 25-30% or more. This unfortunate change in 
potency necessitates use of a correction factor during stand- 
ardization; ignorance of this apparently led at least one in- 
vestigator into difficulties and accounted for one pharmacolo- 
gist overdigitalizing himself."''°'* Interestingly enough no 
clinical observations were made on this standard powder prior 
to its adoption to determine whether or not it did what was to 
be ordinarily expected of digitalis. Only recently have such 
observations been made by Gold who has found the powder 
satisfactory.'' 

When digitalis is used clinically Gold, et al'® have found 
that the results obtained from the cat method more accurately 
reflect therapeutic expectancy than those from the frog 
method. However, even the cat method leaves much to be 
desired; so much so that Gold'* recommends abandonment of 
the Galenical preparations and the use of one of the purified 
active principles such as digitoxin. 

Here then we have a biological assay procedure for an 
important drug in which first, there is not agreement as to the 
best experimental procedure to be employed; second, there 
have been serious difficulties with the standard; and finally, 
there is the recommendation that the whole question of its bio- 
assay, as it applies to human medication, be ignored in favor of 
the use of purified principles. 

Perhaps this experience with digitalis, the first of the bio- 
logically assayed pharmacopeeial drugs, will serve as a strong, 
favorable impetus towards more intensive research on the 
other drugs likewise now biologically evaluated. 
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TABLE I. 


ACTIVITY IN ACTUAL FROG UNITS* OF A DIGITALIS POWDER 


A 
gram ol 


AS DETERMINED AT DIFFERENT TIMES 


September 27 1,510 frog units per gm. powder 
December 23 2,600 “ 
February 1 3,300 
Apnil 9 1,850 

June 10 2.500 

July 17 1,310 


m Biological Standardization by J. H. Burn, Oxford Press, 1937. 


frog unit in this instance means the amount necessary to kill 1 


f frog. 
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TABLE 3. 
EFFECT OF AGING (3 years) ON TR. DIGITALIS 
(Comparison of Frog and Cat Method) 
Percentage Activity Lost 
Preparation 


Frog Method Cat Method 
1 25 2.2 
2 38.5 16.8 
3 58.2 6.5 
4 58.2 10.3 
5 60.0 20.6 


Stability of Digitalis Tinctures Prepared by Various Methods, by A. 
Stasiak, Arch. Pharm., 272: 743, 1934. 


Recommended Training for a Pharmacognosist” 


L. DAVID HINER 
College of Pharmacy, Ohio State University 


A pharmacegnosist’s training should be in accordance 
with the services which he ultimately will be called upon to 
perform in the field of his choice. Therefore I should like to 
recommend to the incoming officers of this Conference that 
they continue to incorporate this topic of discussion into their 
programs, and that they select the men who are to discuss it 
from the various fields of work into which pharmacognosists 
may find their way. The basic training for all will doubtless 
be essentially the same, but it would be interesting indeed to 
hear what specialists in their own particular lines of endeavor 
have to offer on the subject of the training men should have 
who intend to serve in their departments. 

Inasmuch as there has not as yet been any particular sub- 
classification of pharmacognosists to illustrate the point in 
mind, we may draw on another field of training to clarify more 
effectively the intent of the foregoing statements. 

Suppose one has a problem in electrical engineering which 
requires expert advice. It isn’t taken to just any engineer, but 
rather to a man who has specialized in electrical engineering. 
The same would hold true for civil engineering, mechanical 
engineering and chemical engineering. It seems that it is high 
time that pharmacognosists took cognizance of the need for a 
similar specialization within their own field of instruction, es- 
pecially where graduate instruction becomes involved, and then 
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proceed to map out programs of study which will qualify our 
students to fit themselves efficiently into one phase of the pic- 
ture. It spreads an individual pretty thin for him to attempt 
to become an expert in all branches of the field of study, al- 
though we are compelled to do this at the present time. 

A recent incident clarified the situation in the writer’s 
mind, the reiteration of which may provoke some serious 
thought from a group such as we have assembled here. The 
S. B. Penick Company last spring decided to improve their 
drug plant cultivation projects in the United States and needed 
a man to supervise the undertaking. It may interest you to 
know that they did not see fit to select that man from among 
the ranks of the pharmacognosists, but obtained the services 
of an individual trained in the field of horticulture. The writer 
is well acquainted with the man they employed, has never 
heard him express even the slightest interest in medicinal 
plants, and was rather surprised at his decision to quit the 
position as head of a horticulture department in order to enter 
this field. At least it should open our eyes to the possibilities 
which are within our profession if we will but take advantage 
of them. 

We can not pass off the implications of situations like this 
one, but rather we should scrutinize our field of work al] the 
more carefully, seeking an explanation as to why any crude 
drug grower should be compelled to turn his back on the very 
profession which justifies his being in business. The answer 
probably rests in two words, “inadequate training’. The com- 
pany needed a man with some knowledge of farm management, 
of soils, of hybridization and selection, and of bimetrical meth- 
ods. Presumably it must have been impossible to locate such a 
man in pharmacy, but presumably too it should not be impos- 
sible to develop a recommended course of training in graduate 
study in pharmacognosy which would develop an individual of 
this type. We should attempt to recognize our limitations so 
that we can overcome these bottlenecks in our professional 
training program, and especially so for our graduate students. 

For too many years we have been confining the training in 
the minor field for pharmacognosists to the old accepted ideas 
of botany, phyto-chemistry, and the like, thereby completely 
overlooking the possibilities which existed in the related de- 
partments of genetics, soils, horticulture, and even agronomy. 
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It would be a distinct advantage to a pharmacognosist who 
planned to grow anything at all in the way of medicinal] plants 
to know something about the possibilities of hybridization and 
selection, or even about soil factors. Better medicinal plants 
are possible the same as better farm plants, but the pharma- 
cognosists will have to discover them as a result of having had 
the recommended training of men who are experts in the art 
of growing plants. They can supply us with the theories; it is 
up to us to make the practical applications of that knowledge 
to our own profession. 

To adequately express an opinion on the subject of this 
paper, it becomes necessary first of all to take into considera- 
tion the purpose and intent of the duties which that man must 
perform when he is finally placed in a position of responsibil- 
ity. The duties are not always the same, and therefore it seems 
that it would be desirable to have several experts discuss this 
topic in order that we may learn their attitude toward the 
training men should have in the respective fields. Men for the 
several fields might be classified as follows: 

Histological Pharmacognosist :—A man expertly trained in 
preparation of drugs for microscopic study and in the prepar- 
ation and interpretation of the monographic descriptions of 
our Official Books. His work would deal essentially with 
studies involving plant cells and tissues and their application 
to pharmaceutical problems. 

Manufacturing Pharmacognosist:—A branch of pharma- 
cognosy which would demand the services of a man familiar 
with the problems of large scale buying and handling of crude 
drugs. Drug sampling, drug milling, assay determinations, 
drug extraction, drug storage and deterioration, and commer- 
cial methods should be a part of his training. 

Microanalytical Pharmacognosist:—A person qualified to 
the highest degree in the use of all micro-analytica! procedures 
to be used in a medico-legal way. Micro-sublimation, micro- 
chemical reactions, micro-polarization, micro-crystallography, 
etc., are rapid and certain means of detecting fraudulent and 
criminal practices. Persons who plan to enter this field should 
have some instruction in the fundamentals of law included in 
their training. 

Production Pharmacognosist :—A man who plans to enter 
upon a career of growing and harvesting drugs for commerce 
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Current foreign troubles will doubtless see a shifting of some 
of this industry to the United States, and we will need trained 
men: to take charge of the projects. A representative from a 
large California fruit growers exchange recently commented 
that Italy has already lost their lemon and orange oil industry. 
Others will follow. 

Teaching Pharmacognosist : 
of preparing young people to enter the profession of pharmacy 
as a means of serving the public in our national health pro- 
gram. This should be one of the chief and foremost aims of 
our pharmacy colleges. 

The duties for each of the above will vary, and therefore 
the recommended training for majors entering these different 
fields should be selected in accordance with their prospective 
future need. From the above mentioned groups the writer has 
selected the teaching pharmacognosist as being of particular 
interest. 

It would be remiss indeed to allow such an opportunity as 
this to escape without making this observation which will no 
doubt cause many to smile. Discounting the old saying that 
teachers are born and not made, the writer would like to sug- 
gest at least, the inclusion of some fundamental] training in the 
subtle art of preparing and delivering interesting and instruc- 
tive lectures as a part of every teacher’s training. One of the 
most frequent criticisms to reach the professional teacher's 
ears is the comment, “he knows his stuff cold, but he sure can’t 
get it across”. Pharmacognosists ought not to be guilty of 
this demeanor, when there is such a wealth of interesting ma- 
terial to be drawn from in the discussions about crude drugs. 

No one will question the statement that chemistry, botany, 
pharmacy, plant physiology, and taxonomy constitute basic 
training for the teaching pharmacognosist. It is when we go 
beyond this training that we are in need of serious thought as 
to the recommendations which should be made relative to the 
training program. 

In our pharmaceutical curricula of today there is a fair 
grouping of the subject matter into three major fields namely, 
pharmacy, pharmaceutical chemistry, and materia medica 
which includes both pharmacognosy and pharmacology. This 
grouping brings together the subjects which are most closely 
related and the men who are most intimately associated. It 
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is a logical arrangement inasmuch as any balanced curriculum 
must have a logical sequence of courses in order that all of the 
studies will be completed in good time thereby serving as pre- 
paratory measures for the more difficult subjects which are to 
follow. Every pharmacognosy teacher therefore should study 
the relative aims and purposes of his courses so that he will be 
in a position to better serve in his present position, and also be 
better able to recommend the type of training to prospective 
teachers of the future which will make them most proficient 
and helpful to their institutions. That however is not always 
an easy matter, for different institutions stress different types 
of training as essential to their program. Until this is ascer- 
tained we can but generalize and hope for the future. 

With full realization that a multiplicity of opinions are 
possible on this score it is the writer’s very definite opinion 
that pharmacognosy serves its most useful purpose as a foun- 
dation course for later studies in pharmacology, materia med- 
ica, or toxicology and therapeutics, any one of which implies 
the study of the action of drugs on the body tissues. That be- 
ing the case it becomes imperative that the pharmacognosy 
teacher should have good training in these subjects in order 
to more fully appreciate its bearing on the later studies in thos 
subjects. 

At the time pharmacology was first making its debut in 
the curricula of the pharmacy colleges, the writer had the occa- 
sion to visit several of the men who were scheduled as teachers 
of the subject. Queried concerning the aids and handicaps 
which they had encountered in promoting their courses, one 
quickly learned that pharmacognosy was very much involved 
in this new development. 

Some pharmacology teachers were quick to criticize their 
supporting pharmacognosy departments for their lack of train- 
ing in the actions and uses of drugs. They even maintained 
that many false impressions were taught, and that a complete 
lack of appreciation of the drugs’ full action and potency was 
the rule rather than the exception. Conversely others were 
non-hesitant in proclaiming the virtues of their pharmacog- 
nosy associates for the excellent background they were giving 
their students prior to their registration in pharmacology. 
There had to be a reason behind these diametrically opposed 
opinions, and it looked like it would be well to find out before 
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it was too late why some pharmacognosy teachers were very 
successful and others were less so. Only then could a so-called 
recommended plan of training be worked out which would 
most likely be successful. 


The solution of the problem presented itself during the 
several years of teaching following the completion of the M. S. 
degree and later return to school. Those first years of teach- 
ing were carried on with the aid of a pure pharmacognosy 
background of training, and there was a distinct feeling that 
a knowledge of botany and pharmacognosy alone was not fill- 
ing the teaching needs in that particular institution. Frequent 
conferences held with the pharmacology and materia medica 
teachers during those years showed very clearly that in order 
to best serve the school’s program, some additional training in 
physiology, anatomy, and pharmacology was needed. More 
pharmacology was included in the recommended training of 
the pharmacognosist for the simple purpose of making him a 
better teacher of pharmacognosy. 


Later experience has proven the wisdom of that recom- 
mendation, for nothing has added more enjoyment to teaching 
about drugs than an understanding of how they act. It is an 
enjoyment which comes from the feeling of a job well done, 
and a feeling that pharmacognosy is at last better serving the 
college, the students, and the profession as a whole. For that 
reason alone an understanding of how drugs act should be a 
part of the recommended training for all teaching pharmacog- 
nosists. 


The Training of a Pharmacognosist* 


HEBER W. YOUNGKEN 
Massachusetts College of Pharmacy 

The character of the scientific and professional services 
rendered by the pharmacognosists of today is both varied and 
exacting. 

Whether they serve as teachers of the subject, research 
workers, consultants, laboratory control workers in crude drug 
establishments, pharmacognosists in the federal service or as 
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state or federal inspectors of drugs and insecticides, their du- 
ties are such as to call for a rather broad general and technical 
education if they are to be resourceful and competent. 

The time has long passed when the scope of pharmacog- 
nosy in America was limited to crude drugs, their adulterants 
and substitutes. Today, not only these but also their deriva- 
tives, the spices and condiments, insecticides, rodenticides, 
resins, waxes and oils used in industry, antigenic substances, 
the fibers used in the paper and textile industries and various 
other materials of vegetable and animal origin fall within its 
domain. 

To properly qualify for work involving the identification, 
selection, valuation and preservation of these materials derived 
from the biological kingdoms which vary from entire organ- 
isms to organs, tissues and cell contents, not to mention the 
numerous other kinds of work entailed in the practice of phar- 
macognosy, requires not only that the person be a keen ob- 
server and be possessed of sound senses of sight, smell and 
taste but that he be possessed of a sound basic training in those 
pure sciences which he may be called upon to use in solving the 
problems of pharmacognosy, namely, botany, plant genetics, 
chemistry, physics and zoology. 

The curriculum of the average undergraduate course in 
pharmacy in this country, today, is in my opinion inadequate 
preparation for the practice of pharmacognosy. It is inade- 
quate because it is rightly planned to train students primarily 
for the practice of pharmacy. However, there are many as- 
pects of it which lead me to believe it superior to the academic 
undergraduate curricula such as those leading to the Bach- 
elor’s degree in biology or in chemistry, if only one of these 
undergraduate courses can be pursued by the prospective stu- 
dent. I can well testify to its helpfulness, for my own exper- 
iences in applying various pharmaceutical and chemical tech- 
niques learned while a student in a college of pharmacy have 
been numerous. 

Its chief weakness from the practical point of view is that 
it does not go far enough into the subjects of botany, plant 
genetics, microscopy, zoology, crystallography, pharmacogno- 
sy and plant chemistry. Again, the average time allotted to 
foreign languages is wholly inadequate to take care of the nec- 
essary translation of German and French papers on pharma- 
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cognosy, the available English abstracts of many of which are 
too brief to be of real value to the worker. 

I believe a satisfactory training for the practice of phar- 
macognosy today should include a graduate course based upon 
the Bachelor’s degree in which the student would be required to 
take advanced courses in botany including plant morphology 
with stress on the morphology of the spermatophytes, plant 
genetics, plant taxonomy with especial stress on medicinal and 
poisonous plants, plant physiology and distribution, economic 
botany, pharmacology, scientific German and French, techni- 
cal microscopy, histological technique, invertebrate and verte- 
brate anatomy (if not elected in the undergraduate course), 
plant chemistry, advanced pharmacognosy in which the student 
would be given opportunity to diagnose a large variety of types 
of commercial! biological materials with the best of facilities 
and also receive some training in chemical technique, and a 
course in animal histology. There should also be a thesis re- 
quirement in the graduate course based upon a problem in 
pharmacognosy, and the candidate for the graduate degree 
should possess a reading knowledge of scientific German and 
French. 

Finally let me stress the need of adequate training in a 
good herbarium being given the student who intends to prac- 
tice pharmacognosy, for in determining identity of plant ma- 
terials it is frequently necessary to resort to the herbarium in 
running down clues gained from their morphological and 
chemical examination. 


Audio-Visual Education in Pharmacy 
EDWARD S. BRADY I! 
College of Pharmacy, University of Southern California 
The most valuable contribution to educational methods in 
the last decade has been the introduction of the motion picture 
into the lecture room. More recently the addition of sound to 
sixteen mm. films has placed at the disposal of educators in all 
fields a doubly effective medium of instruction. Some groups 
have quickly taken advantage of the opportunities offered by 
audio-visual education. In the field of medicine, student and 
practitioner alike are instructed in unusual surgical pro- 
cedures and made familiar with less common pathological con- 
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ditions through the medium of the motion picture. In the pres- 
ent defense effort principles of aereodynamics are demonstrat- 
ed to student pilots, embryo mechanics are made acquainted 
with the complicated machines of their trade, and even the 
householder is educated in first aid, incendiary bomb defense 
and other pertinent subjects by the use of sound pictures which 
are available in these varied fields. There are, however, many 
fields in which audio-visual education is not used, and this 
condition may be due to several factors. Often, lack of know!l- 
edge of films available or inability to integrate such films with 
the teaching program has discouraged the adoption of audio- 
visual methods. In other instances, the lack of projection 
equipment, instructors who are familiar with the operation of 
such equipment, or lack of suitable rooms for the presentation 
of sound pictures have been deterring factors. Also, for many 
groups, no pictures have been available. 

Pharmacy has, until now, belonged to this latter category. 
Although films on related subjects—chemistry, physics, bot- 
any and zoology—were nationally distributed, no films dealing 
with pharmaceutical techniques were ever produced, This is 
easily understood since educational films are, like textbooks, a 
commercial venture. Film production costs are high, and wide 
distribution must be assured to make the venture a profitabl 
one. The limited number of colleges of pharmacy, alone, then, 
would doom to financial failure any effort in educational] film 
production on pharmaceutical subjects. 

Early this vear, with full cognizance of these conditions 
work was begun on a series of pictures for use in pharmaceuti- 
cal education. Produced by Poulson Films of Los Angeles, un- 
der this writer’s technical direction, and with the cooperation 
of the University of Southern California College of Pharmacy, 
two pictures of a series titled ““Pharmacy Techniques” have so 
far been completed, with production of others planned. 

A fortunate combination of circumstances is making the 
production of this series possible. Not the least of these fac- 
tors is the author’s close friendship with Wm. R. Poulson, own- 
er of Poulson Films, who possesses a keen interest in educa- 
tional picture production, complete 16mm. sound film equip- 
ment, studio and lighting facilities, and a laboratory for mo- 
tion picture film development, printing and processing. These 
resources, together with the availability of the scientific phar- 
maceutical equipment of the University of Southern California 
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College of Pharmacy, have reduced the financial problem in- 
volved to a minimum. Other problems have, however, been 
encountered, but have so far been surmounted. Some are 
unique and interesting. For the initial production, necessar- 
ily experimental in nature, a demonstration of the use of the 
Whitall-Tatum suppository machine was filmed. A simple set 
was constructed, representing a typical work table in a pre- 
scription pharmacy, and the steps in the preparation of cocoa 
butter suppositories, including a pictorial explanation of the 
parts of the machine, was photographed. The heat from the 
floodlights melted the cocoa butter quickly, necessitating fre- 
quent stops. Photographing white powder on white papers 
or on a porcelain pill tile gave lighting problems. Much of the 
pharmacist’s work was done with the left hand or with the 
hands in an awkward or unnatural position to make the manip- 
ulations visible to the camera. Simple, natural actions were 
repeated so many times to allow photography from different 
angles, that the pharmacist became confused and clumsy. De- 
spite these difficulties, some 800 feet of 16mm. film was sent to 
the processing department where it was developed and edited. 


Although the cutting room returned less than half of the 
original film footage, there was contained on the one 400-foot 
roll a complete film story, beginning with the receipt of the 
suppository prescription by the pharmacist, following him 
through the entire process of their preparation, and fading out 
on the finished, boxed suppositories. Recording the commen- 
tary to accompany these scenes was then undertaken, and the 
elaborately worded paper which was first offered for recording 
was revised, simplified, rehearsed many times, and eventually 
recorded. With titles added, the sound film was viewed by 
students in elementary prescription practice classes and was 
shown at the Annual Pharmacy Alumni Conference. Com- 
ment was uniformly favorable. 

With this encouraging reaction, the second film of the 
series, “Powders, Capsules, and Cachets’” was planned more 
elaborately. A larger prescription case set was constructed, 
dramatic sequences in synchronous sound showing the use of 
these preparations were provided for, and the production in 
general was more extensive. This film shows the preparation 
of bulk powders, the folding of single dose powder papers, the 
hand filling of capsules, the use of the capsule machine, and the 
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preparation of cachets or Konseals. Other films under con- 
sideration are “Pills and Tablets,” “Solutions,” “Ointments,” 
“Emulsions,” and “Ampuls.” Possible subjects would be al- 
most endless in number if the many fields related to pharmacy 
were included. 

The value of audio-visual education has been proven in 
every field into which it has been introduced, and it is certain 
that it can be of assistance to pharmaceutical educators. The 
instructor in pharmacy who has done a laboratory demonstra- 
tion before a large group, knowing many were inattentive be- 
cause they did not have a good view of the proceedings, or who 
has by word, gesture, and blackboard drawing attempted to 
explain the operation of a tablet machine, should appreciate 
an opportunity to darken the room, press a switch, and in 10 
to 15 minutes show the complete process under consideration 
from the best possible angle, knowing every student in the 
room is equally accessible and unusually attentive. 

Glenn Frank has said ““When the camera was married to 
the microscope and the radiograph it became the most subtle 
instrument of scientific research and demonstration we have 
yet had. Thefilm...... can bring reality and objectivity into 
the school which has always had the fault of being too abstract. 
We suffer nationally today because we deal too much in vague 
words, dim conceptions, and inexact abstractions. The film 
can train a generation that will keep close to objective reality, 
think in terms of things, and bring greater realism into our 
affairs.” 


Medicinal Botanicals and Their Culture 


HENRY A. LANGENHAN 
Manager, Skagit Valley Drug Plant Farms 

(S. B. Penick G Company) Seattle 
The high prices quoted for medicinal botanicals has 
aroused an interest in their home cultivation. Articles are ap- 
pearing in print under the following captions :—‘“Plants seen 
playing a part in aiding the United States”; “Victory garden 
planted with belladonna” ; “Experiments (in plant cultivation) 
will help determine the self-sufficiency of the U. S.” One re- 
sult of all this is numerous requests for information concern- 

ing what and how to grow medicinal plants. 
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It may be assumed that one reason for wanting to grow 
medicinal botanicals is the possibility of a fair financial re- 
turn. In short the “propaganda” mentioning the high prices 
suggest the possibility of obtaining a greater profit from their 
cultivation than from the cultivation of standard farm or truck 
garden products. The question then is—what medicinal bot- 
anicals can be cultivated commercially at a profit and not just 
which ones will grow in any given area or soil. 

Many of the colleges of pharmacy having medicinal botan- 
ical gardens as part of their instructional equipment are re- 
porting. through this journal and other publications, that they 
are enlarging their gardens; increasing the activity of the 
work or conducting special experiments either independently 
or in cooperation with some other interested group. The re- 
sults of this experimentation will be published some time as it 
has been in the past and it is hoped that the reports will not be 
lacking the most important factor, namely, the cost of produc- 
tion in terms of labor hours required. 

It is well known that many medicinal botanicals are na- 
tive to the United States. Hence it may be assumed that they 
wil! grow in the United States. Based upon the distribution of 
these native botanicals the soil and climatic area may be select- 
ed. This having been done the next item is propagating mater- 
ial. Needless to say that is a troublesome factor at the present 
time. Then the prospective grower wishes to have the answers 
to the following questions: 

How many labor hours are required for :— 

1) Preparing and planting propagating plots to supply one 
acre? 

2) Planting one acre of a given botanical? 

3) Cultivating and irrigating one acre for one season? 

1) Harvesting the crop from one acre? 

5) Curing and packaging the crop from one acre? 

Other factors contributing to the production cost are, the 
loss of plants after transferring from propagating beds to 
field; the effect of disease and insects and proper methods for 
controling each; the improper curing and storage of the prod- 
uct; the loss of biennials and perennials during the winter sea- 
son and the tonnage yield per acre. 

From the above data the production cost may be approx- 
imately determined and the cost is the factor that will control 
the cultivation of medicinal botanicals now and after the war. 
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Commercial? Yes. But the cultivation of medicinal 
botanicals will only be carried on if it is successful commer- 
cially. Experimental gardens conducted as “advertising” ma- 
terial are of interest and have their educational value but they 
do not come under the caption of “helping to determine the 
self-sufficiency of the United States.” 

Most of the experimental gardens lack sufficient space to 
cultivate acre plots. Cooperative movements with nearby far- 
mers can be inaugurated whereby the “garden staff’ contrib- 
ute materially to the development of the garden plot allowing 
the farmer the benefit of the harvested crop. The college may 
even be required to contribute financial aid through fellow- 
ships and other endowments, to assist in obtaining special 
equipment for the harvesting or the curing of the product. 
Local or campus greenhouses may be used for propagating the 
stock and community curing houses may be constructed in a 
given area. Often the latter are available in the form of 
hop or fruit dryers or tobacco sheds. 

Careful supervision and instruction must be given during 
the harvesting and curing of the crop so that it will meet the 
required standards. The average farmer or grower is not 
familiar with these standards. Control work should be con- 
ducted during the season in order to determine the proper time 
for collecting the product, so it will be of the highest quality 
and at the same time the largest tonnage. This control work 
is simple in connection with alkaloidal, glucosidal or any prod- 
ucts with measurable active constituents. The proper time 
for the collection of fully matured seed is important. Germin- 
ating tests should be conducted with samples collected from 
time to time during the season. 

As these are “growing” products most of the supervisor's 
time will be required during the summer months. This is va- 
cation time for many of the directors of the experimental gar- 
dens, hence the work would not interfere with their instruc- 
tional duties. Agricultural experiment stations and agricul- 
tural agents are willing to devote much of their time in assist- 
ing the farmer with the development of a new “crop”. How- 
ever they lack the information necessary for the cultivation 
of medicinal botanicals. Unless the colleges of pharmacy 
utilize their special facilities and knowledge in developing this 
field the agricultural college will, sooner or later, take over this 
work as has already been done by one southern college. 
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At first the amount of time required by any one instructor 
for the supervision of several acres under cultivation may seem 
quite large, but as a matter of fact after the preliminary work 
has been done the amount of time required is comparatively 
small, and the compensating experience and results obtained 
can be used to advantage by the supervisor in his every day 
instruction. He will receive a mental stimulus from his efforts 
to develop a short cut in any one of the numerous steps from 
planting to packaging the product; from attempting to devise 
special methods or modified equipment for planting, harvest- 
ing or curing the product. Every attempt must be made to re- 
duce the labor cost. The report of his laboratory experimenta- 
tion together with the practical information will not only be 
read, but will be studied with interest and will contribute 
materially to the question, “Can the United States be self-suf- 
ficient in producing medicinal botanicals?” To me, if I may 
venture a personal comment, this field of work offers great 
possibilities for research of a scientific and practical nature, 
results that may be a contribution of national economic im- 
portance. A comparison of the early work of the agricultural 
colleges when they first began to assist the farmer with culti- 
vation problems, and the present structure of agricultural ex- 
periment stations and their many ramifications, may offer a 
suggestion as to some of the possibilities of this phase of re- 
search. 


The Safeguard of Every Pharmacist--- 
A Knowledge of Pharmaceutical Law 


DAVID W. O'DAY 


College of Pharmacy, University of Colorado 


As one approaches the Library Building at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado, he sees the following inscription engraved in 
the stone structure over the door: “He who knows only his 
own generation remains always a child.” 

After a few moments of reflection upon this quotation, 
one must come to the conclusion that learning of the exper- 
iences of those who have preceded us in our field of endeavor 
must be of great value in aiding us to avoid the pitfalls along 
the road. With maps available at every filling station, the 
modern traveler has little or no excuse for losing his way on a 
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well-charted course. It is true that one may encounter difficul- 
ties never before experienced by those who have previously 
traveled over the route. However, in most cases these difficul- 
ties could have been foreseen had the map been consulted with 
the proper amount of alertness. 

After reading Arthur’s “The Law of Drugs and Drug- 
gists” one is greatly impressed by the number of legal pro- 
ceedings which have been brought against pharmacists be- 
cause they failed to read the chart before proceeding on their 
course, Many costly law suits could have been avoided and in 
some cases lives could have been saved had the pharmacists 
used the amount of care which the law requires them to exer- 
cise. 

Because of his work as one of the protectors of the public 
health of the community, the pharmacist must have knowledge 
of many laws which are concerned with his profession and the 
other public health agencies. Although it is an arduous task 
to read all of these laws and to obtain a proper understanding 
of the methods of procedure under them, this practice must be 
followed if the pharmacist wishes to avoid trouble with the 
government authorities and with certain types of customers 
who are eagerly awaiting a chance to “cash in” on mistakes 
which creep into the pharmacy when the doors of caution are 
swung open. 

Many of the laws which at first appear to be needlessly 
stringent or unnecessarily detailed afford valuable protection 
to the pharmacist if they are properly heeded. The Colorado 
Pharmacy Law states that the pharmacist must satisfy him- 
self that the purchaser of a poisonous drug is aware of the 
poisonous nature of that drug and that it is to be used for a 
legitimate purpose. Had one Kelly, a clerk in the Stamper 
Drug Company at Fort Morgan, Colorado, followed the strict 
interpretation of the law, it is probable that strychnine would 
not have been delivered to a customer who alleged that he 
called for quinine. Doubtless a life would have been saved; the 
law suit for damages, Campbell v. Stamper Drug Co., 85 Colo- 
rado 508 (1929) would never have occurred, and Kelly him- 
self would have been free from great mental anguish. Cases of 
a similar nature are to be found in the law reports of other 
states. 

Although there is no statutory law stating that the phar- 
macist must not be negligent in the conducting of his business, 
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the courts of our country have held that the pharmacist must 
use ordinary care in applying his skill as a pharmacist. “Or- 
dinary care’ with reference to the business of a druggist must 
therefore be held to signify “the highest practicable degree of 
prudence, thoughtfulness, and vigilance and the most exact 
and reliable safeguards consistent with the reasonable conduct 
of the business in order that human life may not constantly 
be exposed to the danger flowing from the substitution of dead- 
ly poisons for harmless medicine.”” Tremblay v. Kimball 
(1910) 107 Me. 53. 

Many damage suits concerned with alleged or admitted 
negligence of pharmacists in filling prescriptions have been 
tried in our civil courts. Needless to say one of the most com- 
mon causes of injury to customers and subsequent legal pro- 
ceedings against the pharmacist is the failure of the pharma- 
cist to take necessary precautions in the labeling of the power- 
ful drugs which he dispenses. Damages have been awarded 
in several cases for injuries resulting from the substitution of 
a harmful drug for a harmless one in a prescription. In the 
case of Jones v. Walgreen Co. (1932) 265 Ill. App. 308, the 
sum of $10,000 was held as reasonable damages for injuries 
resulting from the taking of pure strontium salicylate negli- 
gently substituted in a prescription filled by the defendant 
drug company. 

State laws have been passed which make it a criminal of- 
fense to prescribe or administer drugs or medicines with in- 
tent to produce abortion. Pharmacists, in general, are ver 
diligent in their efforts to avoid the violation of such laws 
However, in some cases they fail to realize what great caution 
must be exercised in the dispensing of abortifacient drugs. ° 

Since the enactment of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act, June 25, 1938, many new regulations have been for- 
mulated to make the law effective. Doubtless, within a short 
period of time many cases concerned with this law will be 
found in the law reports. A study of these cases together with 
cases concerned with the narcotic and hypnotics law and the 
numerous other laws directly affecting the practice of phar- 
macy would be of great value to the pharmacist. By learning 
of the trials and tribulations of other members of his profes- 
sion, one may avoid similar unpleasant experiences. 

In their professional field the pharmacists are privileged 
men since they alone are licensed to carry on the duties for 
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which they have been especially trained. A man’s responsibil- 
ity usually increases in a direct ratio with the added freedom 
allowed him; consequently in his professional work the phar- 
macist must exercise more caution than the ordinary citizen. 
In many cases the pharmacist is also a business man. This 
means that training in the fundamentals of business law will 
be of great intrinsic value to him in his business. Finally as a 
citizen of the community, he should take not only an active 
interest in the public laws passed for the benefit of public wel- 
fare, but he should also aid in formulating new and better 
laws for this purpose. 

A perusal of all of the legal cases arising from the prac- 
tice of pharmacy or the conducting of a business will make the 
intelligent pharmacist aware of the fact that without proper 
precautions what has happened to other pharmacists may hap- 
pen to him. Consequently, it seems proper that students in 
our colleges of pharmacy should receive adequate training in 
the laws concerned with the practice of pharmacy. Further- 
more, it would seem that the time is propitious for the board 
members to consider the advisability of asking more questions 
covering the legal aspects of the profession or even of giving a 
separate examination in pharmacy law. 

In conclusion may I add that knowledge gained in the 
“School of Experience” is often quite valuable, but the tuition 
rate of the school is abnormally high. 

The Medical College of Virginia, School of Pharmacy.—The accelerated 
gan July 6, with the usual September opening being moved 
ate. The session will close in March. There was a drop in 


program b¢ 


up to that d 


enrollment, but the total decrease was less than anticipated. The loss 
was in the freshman class which has 32 members in comparison to last 
year’s 45.—On May 14, the Mortar and Pestle Club and Rho Chi Society 


gave their annual joint banquet. Dr. Ernest Little, dean of Rutgers 
University College of Pharmacy was the guest speaker. He was made 
an honorary member of Rho Chi at this meeting. Other members ini- 
tiated into Rho Chi were: James T. May, Jr., Herman Nachman, 
Walter M. Allen, and Mr. J. T. Wallace, President of the Virginia 
Pharmaceutical Association.—Milton Baygell of Toledo University and 
Cheng Long Hooi of Colummbia University began their pharmacy intern 
ships in June.—Miss Doris Vermilyea, a graduate of Rutgers Uni- 
versity, College of Pharmacy, and Mr. John S. Hofner, a graduate of 
Toledo University, College of Pharmacy, have been added to the staff 
as hospital pharmacists and instructors in pharmacy.—Frank P. Pitts, 
assistant professor of chemistry, became the third member of the 
faculty to join the armed forces. He is a Captain in General Hospital 
Unit No. 45, the medical unit sponsored by the C lege. 
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Editorials 


Professional Complacency 


Professional complacency—a willingness to be satisfied 
with objectives already reached without consideration for 
present and future responsibilities—is the greatest enemy of 
the professional group which is serious enough to set up a goal 
for itself and then bend every effort toward reaching it. That 
is as true in pharmaceutical education as it is in any other field, 
yet the danger of complacency stands before us now, as we 
strive to meet a definite war time emergency. 

If we pause right now and look back at what has been 
accomplished in pharmaceutical education, we may well feel 
a justifiable sense of pride. A lot has been accomplished in the 
past two decades. During World War I and the years which 
followed, more progress was made in pharmaceutical educa- 
tion than our predecessors made in all the previous century and 
a quarter of its existence. There are very good reasons for 
that. The modern day needs which became apparent during 
and following the war impressed upon us the fact that phar- 
maceutical education as it had existed for more than a hundred 
years was simply and completely inadequate. Abbreviated 
courses of study, containing material which had been the prod- 
uct of ancient practices, only faintly modernized, could not be- 
gin to meet the challenges of a new and highly scientific world. 

Once awake to the real pharmaceutical needs, our prog- 
ress was rapid and sure. Modern research led to the discovery 
of newer and more valuable medicines; their processing and 
handling required technique which demanded serious study 
and hard work. With the 20th century disappearance of the 
old theory that “if a medicine does good, it can’t do harm,” we 
moved out upon a professional plane which continues to hold 
new and greater challenges out to our resourcefulness and 
serious-mindedness. 

In the realm of our scientific training as well, the past 
twenty years has watched the development of a standard four- 
year course of study for pharmacists, leading to a standard 
Bachelor of Science degree which is in itself a stern measure 
of scientific accomplishment. The standard has been progres- 
sively recognized by graduate colleges everywhere as a basis 
for post-graduate study, and the pharmaceutical schools have 
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thus been able to train more students at the graduate level—a 
highly important development, inasmuch as study at that level 
is the very basis for continued discovery and development of 
new medicines and improved techniques, since undergraduate 
training is devoted solely to the preparation of students for 
practice. 

Yes, our progress has been satisfactory. so satisfactory 
that we dare not endanger what we have already accomplished, 
not to mention what we have yet toaccomplish, by reducing the 
quality of our work at a time when new emphasis has been 
placed upon the need for speed in our professional training. 

I note certain danger signs ahead. There currently is a 
tendency to emphasize the war time acceleration of our educa- 
tional programs as the important aspect of our own particular 
war effort. Unquestionably speed is important in view of new 
demands upon us for trained personnel. But a credit is a 
credit, and there are only a set number of hours in a quarter 
or a semester of the academic year. We have worked hard to 
establish our own credits and hours as indices of achievement, 
indicative of a standard quality of training as well as a meas- 
ure of time spent in training. If we are honestly to fulfill our 
war time obligations, we must automatically observe the spirit 
of the regulations of our Association as well as our Accrediting 
Agency, and not just the letter of these regulations. That 
spirit implies that in our credit and hour symbols the quality 
is standard, undiminished no matter how grave the emergency. 
Our war time contribution itself will suffer in direct propor- 
tion to variations in the quality of our work, no matter how 
many more pharmacists we may train this year or next 

We are bound to feel a war time pinch in pharmaceutical 
enrollment, as well as our teaching personnel. Capable men 
and women are being drained away from our educational cen- 
ters to take immediate roles in the armed forces, in govern- 
ment and war time life. But unless we guard constantly 
against a willingness to sacrifice a little thoroughness here, a 
little additional individual effort there, the pressure for main- 
taining or increasing enrollment numbers will play havoc with 
a type of training which only years of effort have created. At 
the risk of material reduction in pharmaceutical enrollment, 
those standards must be maintained. The pinch may be worse 
than we expect, but in no case should war-created exigencies 
countenance activities designed to boost enrollments without 
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complete regard for the high type of professional man and 
woman we are expected to produce. 

The emphasis today is upon quality performance, and our 
greatest personal contribution to the war lies most certainly 
along the road of endless high quality training in our students, 
without regard for enrollment, financial condition, or for the 
sacrifices and hardships and extra work we individually may 
be called upon to make as administrators and teachers. 

R. A. Kuever 


Pharmacy Left Out Again 


In World War I, pharmacists were humiliated and embar- 
rassed at the failure of military authorities to give what many 
believed was merited recognition to graduate registered phar- 
macists in the armed forces. Physicians, dentists, engineers, 
and other scientifically trained personnel were commissioned 
almost 100°%, while pharmacists served in all sorts of capaci- 
ties outside their professional] field. Almost none of them were 
commissioned as pharmacists. 

An inventory of the alleged reasons behind this state of 
affairs brought us to the general conclusion at that time that 
the schools of pharmacy, with their two or three year courses, 
were themselves largely to blame. If the schools had not 
deemed it necessary to give those trained for this age-old 
health service a standard four-year course in pharmacy, maybe 
we were wrong in assuming that the military authorities 
should take pharmacy more seriously than we ourselves had 
done in training young men and women for the profession. 
And, so a vow was made that never again could this failure 
on our part be thrown back on us. As early as 1920, just two 
years after the Armistice, we found pharmaceutical educators 


ready to commit themselves to the abandonment of the short 


course and to the fairly rapid adoption of the three- and four- 
year course that has now prevailed for almost a decade. 

In the interim, however, pharmacy schools throughout the 
country concentrated their efforts upon getting into their en- 
trance classes the largest number of students possible. Indeed, 
even then we viewed with general alarm this movement which 
would inevitably train for pharmacy far more than could pos- 
sibly be legitimately absorbed in the next generation. The re- 
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sult—an over-supply of cheap clerks wherever such policies 
prevailed. This situation resulted in the opening of drug 
stores in far greater numbers than was necessary for pharma- 
ceutical service, and so hiding behind their pharmaceutical 
licenses, they became purveyors of a large variety of merchan- 
dise in no way related to their pharmaceutical service. The 
slogan, “Your pharmacist is more than a merchant” was thus 
contradicted in thousands of so-called drug stores throughout 
the nation. The druggists themselves knew it, and so did the 
discriminating public. 

Even with the infiltration in pharmacy of six classes 
since the four year course has become operative, these young 
men and women work for the most part in stores built around 
the high pressure salesmanship methods which had resulted 
from the opening of too many outlets. The cry came for even 
more pharmacists to man these merchandising emporia that 
bore practically no resemblance to the health service stations 
in which real pharmacy is practiced. 

And then came World War II. Again, physicians, den- 
tists, engineers, bacteriologists, chemists were eagerly sought 
for and commissioned as rapidly as they could be examined and 
inducted. And then followed an amazing innovation. Red 
Cross nurses were commissioned second lieutenants in large 
numbers. Despite the fact that only three years of profession- 
al training was required for their graduation, they are as a 
group admitted to military service now with commissioned 
rank while pharmacists, as a class, have found themselves 
again almost completely debarred from commissions. Natur- 
ally this situation has produced widespread resentment in 
pharmaceutical circles especially among the younger and well 
trained men. When our own recent graduates have come to 
us, we must confess to a feeling of utter inability to help them. 
The net result of this is that we have set out to seek the rea- 
sons behind this unfortunate procedure so far as pharmacy is 
concerned. 

Do the armed services need pharmacists? The answer 
is plain; yes, and many thousands of them, and on the whole 
on the same general basis as they are needed in civilian life. 
Is the training of the graduates of the past few years sufficient- 
lv broad and intensive to give them comparable educational 
standing with graduates in other fields in which group com- 
missions are awarded? As is generally known, the B. S. de- 
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gree in pharmacy is accepted for graduate work in our best 
universities, and in our own school is satisfactory for entrance 
upon the study of medicine. Further, as is well known, fresh- 
men medical students are now commissioned as Ensigns. So 
the whole situation is an extremely anomalous one. 

A few very patent comparisons between pharmacists on 
the one hand and physicians, dentists and nurses on the other, 
bring us face to face with certain very fundamental facts. In 
the first place, American Medicine has an organization that is 
in every truth its mouthpiece. A large majority of physicians 
in America are members of this organization and ardently 
support it. The A. M. A. publishes a journal that is almost a 
Bible to its members. Physicians attend its annual meetings 
5,000 to 10,000 strong. The exhibits at such meetings are 
wholly scientific. The papers and discussions are highly pro- 
fessional. The A. M. A. has state, city and county societies 
throughout the nation which are closely allied to it. Their code 
of ethics binds them fast. The practice of medicine is the life 
of the physician. Their whole emphasis is professional. What- 
ever trading of any kind in which they may engage is wholly 
secondary to their professional service. Physicians outside 
of their professional societies are looked upon askance. Much 
the same may be said about dentists and nurses in their re- 
spective fields, in their organizations and their ethics. Their 
services have to do wholly with the welfare of those they are 
called up to treat. And so these three groups do not have to 
call themselves professional men and women; the public rec- 
ognizes them as such, and there is just no argument to it. 

An examination of pharmacists by the same criteria 
brings us face to face with certain rather humiliating facts. 
In the first place, American Pharmacy has no single voice to 
speak for them. Some half dozen or more national organiza- 
tions represent almost as divergent views as if they were in 
different professions. In the second place, high pressure sales- 
manship of a variety of merchandise wholly unrelated to the 
professional needs of the public, constitutes from 50-90°° of 
the total business done in the average stores of the country. 
In this connection it is distressingly true that the appearance 
of perhaps a majority of the stores in the country bears no 
outward testimony whatever to their professional nature. In- 
deed, all too frequently, whatever of professional work they 
do is relegated to quarters and kept in a condition of which the 
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most casual inspection will furnish ample evidence that the 
professional work is wholly secondary to the trappings and 
tinsel which receive the major interest of the proprietors. 

Membership in the A. Ph. A. is the rare exception among 
the pharmacists of the country and not the rule at all. Some 
4,000 from a total of some 100,000 or more potential members 
make up the membership of the A. Ph. A. Attendance at the 
annual meetings rarely reaches 500. retail pharmacists. State 
meetings of pharmacists are all too largely given up to discus- 
sions of sales problems, soda fountains, and other trappings, 
with perhaps a paper or two on professional subjects thrown 
in to save face, 

A pitifully small effort is made anywhere in pharmacy to 
demonstrate to the public the real health service value of the 
neighborhood store, and the professional background and 
training of its staff. The development of the idea of “phar- 
macy week” is fundamentally an admission of our failure to 
sell pharmacy professionally by our daily lives. Little or no 
professional literature taken or read; prescription depart- 
ments that are a disgrace measured by any standard of excel- 
lence. Looking at this picture—and all of us know that it is 
all too true—has pharmacy yet reached the stage in its devel- 
opment where we have any justification for expecting certain 
rights and privileges that you and I crave that some day it will 
have? Is not the situation in which we find ourselves largely 
of our own making? Is it not true that until we accept fully 
and intelligently far more professional responsibilities than 
there are in many stores today, we shall continue to be passed 
by when professional preferments are being made? 


How many more wars will be necessary to teach us that 
the cure of this rests with us and not with the military author- 
ities’ 

To have to say these things is deeply humiliating, but say 
them somebody must if we are ever to justify fully the change 
in status that every man among us wants to have, and which 
we can have if we will do our share toward getting it. Calling 
ourselves professional men and women will never give phar- 
macists commissions or professional] status. You and I, and all 
the rest of that 100,000 men and women who call themselves 
pharmacists have got to contribute more toward bringing 
about this most worthy objective by living our lives in a pro- 
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fessionally minded manner. Nothing else is going to do the 
job. So far, we have not been willing to pay the price; you 
know it and so do lI. 

W. F. Rudd 

In The Virginia Pharmacist 


A Charge to a Graduating Class 


Our national founding forefathers believed that our system of 
government could succeed only as it rested on a firm foundation of 
education and religion. Our Congress 1787 declared: “Religion, 
morality and knowledge being necessary to good government and the 
happiness of mankind, schools and the means of education shal] forever 
be encouraged. ... ” 

Contrast with this the following pronouncement by Hitler: “Uni 
versal education is the most corroding and disintegrating poison that 


liberalism has ever invented for its own destruction. ... There must 
be only one possible education for each class . . We must there- 
fore be consistent and allow the great mass of the lowest order the 


blessings of illiteracy.” 


For meeting our immediate emergency in world relationships we 
must unitedly support the war program with all its emphasis on 
arms and munitions. But in the long run, r solution of grave prob- 
lems of readustment of life and work aft the clash of arms has 
ceased, our greatest hope is to be found in the institutions in which 
the founders placed their honpe—the school and the church. 

The real issue in this war is whether what is good in human natur 
or what is bad shall rule the world Her v must cherish more 
dearly and we must cultivate more seriously the spiritual phases of 
human life. Only in the democracies a versities still free t 
function in the true spirit of a university The dictators have 1 
learned that you cannot destroy ideas and you can! 


them by silence. 


Though the dicta ave decree " ( r heir 
domains and have subs ited a pagar I , 
remind ourselves constantly that the ess t g 
essential law is the law of love found in t t rreat co andments 
Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, and 17 1 shalt ve thy ne 
as thvself: the essence : right conduct : nd the G en R ] 
the essence of prayer is n the I Praye1 sence 
theclogy is found in the picture of God the Father: essem 
the social ideal is found in the vision of t Kingdo f Heave 4 
men 

S. Bouche 
( i ‘ r 


The University of Nebraska 
May 25, 1942. 
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“Pharmacy; The Functional Significance of an Institu- 
tional Pattern” (see first article in this number) by Isador 
Thorner is, as the author himself states, a study which 
attempts to show the relationship beween an _ institution- 
alized ethical code and the function of that profession. In 4 
letter to the editor in which the author grants permission to 
republish the article (see Gleanings from the Editor’s Mail), 
he states that this study is a part of a larger study 
which will constitute a doctoral thesis for the department 
of sociology of Harvard University. For his further study 
Mr. Thorner seeks the aid of colleges of pharmacy in 
supplying him with data relative to the high school scholastic 
achievements and intellectual ability of pharmacy students as 
compared with those in the liberal arts college of the same in- 
stitution. Other information desired is the students earnings 
while in the school of pharmacy, their parents, country of 
birth, religious denomination, occupation and income level. 
Anyone who can render any service to Mr. Thorner will also 
render a valuable service to the solution of our own educational 
problems. It should give our profession satisfaction for a 
sociologist to choose it as a basis for a sociological study just 
as it did when Dr. W. W. Charters in 1925 chose it as a basis 
for the application of his functional technique which resulted 
in the publication of “The Basic Material for a Pharmaceuti- 
cal Curriculum”—a study which has had a profound effect 
upon pharmaceutical education. Sociologists like pharmacists 
speak a language all theirown. Dr. George Urdang has done 
us a service by following Mr. Thorner’s article with a com- 
mentary that is most helpful. 


An unfortunate circumstance is the vacillating policy 
1] anni eeting of the 
American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy at Denver. 


~ 
— 
~ 


The place of this meeting was fixed two vears ago at Richmond 
by vote of the allied pharmaceutical associations and since that 
date, plans have been made for it. The annual meeting is 
made mandatory by the constitution. Whether it is within the 
power of the officers or of the Executive mmittee of the As- 
sociation to postpone a meeting or eliminate it altogether may 
be a debatable question. If it is a legal procedure, it makes it 
possible for the tail to wag the dog. But grant that it is legal, 
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the question remains as to whether it is good policy to agitate 
the problem by sending out questionnaires two months before 
the meeting and creating uncertainty as to the meeting. Such 
ancertainty produces confusion and makes program building 
more difficult and endangers attendance. When compared to 
what the medical men did, our action was pathetic. If there 
was any thought of the medical men abandoning their annual 
meeting at Atlantic City, the report never got to the Nebraska 
side of the Missouri river. The medical men evdiently realized 
the importance of their profession and the seriousness of their 
tasks in the time of war, otherwise there would not have been 
eight thousand of them registered at their convention. In com- 
parison with that, it is not to the credit of pharmacy to even 
have thought of abandoning the national convention in time of 
war when we have so much at stake. Now is the time for phar- 
macy to stress the service she can render to the armed forces 
and to civilian life. Now is the time with the menace of accel- 
eration a reality, with the Army giving courses in pharmacy 
to unqualified students by unqualified instructors, with the 
question of credit for experience for training in the Army fac- 
ing our licensing boards, with the tremendous educational] and 
economic problems facing us in the post war period, now is the 
time of all times for us to meet in conference and give these 
problems the best thought of which we are capable. Attention 
has been called to the fact that the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science cancelled the June meeting at Ann 
Arbor, but that is quite a different thing. The American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science is a correlating and 
a coordinating association and it does not have an educational 
program to defend and maintain and develop that so intimately 
affect the lives and welfare of our people as does pharmacy. 
Furthermore, President Ruthven of the University of Michi- 
gan announced that the meeting had to be abandoned because 
the possible meeting plaecs were used for war work. But 
there will be no such difficulty in Denver. If there is no hotel 
space, within an hour’s drive there are a thousand mountain 
peaks with natural amphitheaters on the slopes of each and 
nearby an overhanging ledge of granite or a cozy cave where 
one may find refuge in the time of storm. 


In the Virginia Pharmacist (reproduced Editorial page), 
under the title “Pharmacy Left Out Again,” Dean W. F. Rudd 
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discusses and analyzes with his characteristic clarity the pres- 
ent position of pharmacy in the armed forces. In the May 2, 
1942, issue of the Chemist and Druggist, under the title “Ob- 
servations on the Future of Pharmacy” a Mr. E. M. Williams 
discusses the problems of pharmacy in the British Empire in 
much the same tone. While Dean Rudd has pointed out the 
weaknesses of American pharmacy and called attention to our 
shortcomings and tells us what we must do in order to get the 
recognition we want in the Army, every word of which is so, 
he leaves us in the slough of despond without that ray of hope 
that we need to inspire us and drive us on to obtain the objec- 
tive we long for and which in the end we will obtain. That in- 
spiration is to be found in the history of pharmaceutical edu- 
cation since the turn of the century. In fact, it is only neces- 
sary to go back to World War I to remind ourselves of a few 
major changes. Compare the requirements for the study of 
pharmacy today with those of 1917. Compare the curriculum 
of that day with the present one. Compare the work being 
done on the graduate level of the two periods. Compare the 
investment in educational institutions for the purpose of phar- 
maceutical teaching. Compare the interest and the support 
of pharmaceutical education by the tax paying public. Note 
the recognition given pharmacy by honorary scholarship so- 
cieties, by national scientific and educational organizations and 
institutions. Note the advancement in pharmaceutical legisla- 
tion designed for the betterment of public welfare. Note the 
interest everywhere which pharmacists are taking in com- 
munity life, in better government, in art, in general education, 
in history as manifested by the establishment of the American 
Institute of the History of Pharmacy. Note that pharmacy 
has been studied by the educator to prove the value of his 
methods and is now being studied by the seciologists to deter- 
mine what an institutionalized code of ethics will do to a pro- 
fession which is attempting to put it into practice in order to 
increase the dignity and the usefulness of its service. It is 
true that pharmacy as a whole does not have that solidarity 
that medicine does through its organization. Someone has 
said that the service a profession gives may be measured by 
the support which those who practice it give its organizations. 
(We suggest that this is broad enough to include the support 
of its conventions in war time.) Pharmacy has many aspects 
and it is essential that these different aspects foster their own 


| 
| 
| 
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organizations, yet the fact is true that pharmacy is rapidly 
becoming organized on a state level through local, county and 
state organizations, and in a national way through the coop- 
erative efforts of many of our national organizations. It is not 
too much to expect, that in the not too distant future, we will 
find pharmacy a national unit. When that time comes, phar- 
macy like medicine will have the ear of the politicians. And 
that is what it takes as much as we dislike to say it to get recog- 
nition in some places. Again, we say it is history that gives 
us the background for our present status and gives us the 
guidepost for future progress. Dean Rudd is right when he 
infers that the most potent factor in obtaining our objective 
is the living of our lives in a professionally-minded manner. 


On May 11, at an annual dinner which Mr. Arthur Ray- 
mond of the Lincoln Drug Company, gives to the faculty and 
the graduating class of the college of pharmacy of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, Mr. Raymond presented the school a check 
for $1,000 to be used for the college as the faculty deems most 
wise. It will be used for the development of graduate work. 
A few days later word was received by the dental school and 
the medical school of the same institution, that each unit had 
been granted the sum of $10,000 by the Kellogg Foundation, 
$8,000 of each gift to be used as a loan fund for needy students 
and $2,000 for the establishment of scholarships in medicine 
and dentistry. From the size of the gifts, one unacquainted 
with the circumstances might think the gift to pharmacy was 
small in comparison, but in reality it is not so. For with Mr. 
Raymond's gift went a personal good will, an expression of 
confidence in the worth of his own institution and his own pro- 
fession, that means much more to the institution that received 
the gift, than the actual amount of money given. From time 
to time in these pages attention has been called to the fact that 
the other professions have been helped by the great founda- 
tions and by men of wealth, many of them having made their 
wealth in the drug industry. But pharmacy has done and is 
doing for herself what other professions have had done for 
them by outside agencies. The writer is reminded of a mis- 
sionary friend of his in China, who at one time held a profes- 
sional position on the staff of the department of chemistry of 
the University of Nebraska. When he became a resident of 
China, he had servants supplied him for every menial task, 
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but he refused to let the servants polish his shoes. He declared 
he had to reserve something to do for himself to preserve his 
self respect. And so it is we can take great pride in pharmacy 
for doing our own tasks and Mr. Raymond has done more for 
us than he dreamed when by his handsome gift he placed con- 
fidence in his home folks and gave the writer the greatest thrill 
of his thirty-eight years of service. 


The menace of “acceleration” to pharmacy—Sometimes it 
is enlightening to get the students’ point of view. Last week 
end there breezed into my office two medical students, each 
with a Phi Beta Kappa key dangling from his watch chain, 
shouting ““‘We are washed out, we want the Tetons.” After 
nine months of grueling work in the medical school, they were 
now in the middle of the first period of acceleration. They 
were right, they should now be in the Tetons; if not the Tetons, 
the harvest field would be a good substitute. They said their 
medical teachers were also washed out. Their teaching had 
degenerated into throwing a mass of technical material at the 
student with the suggestion that he do the best job possible 
at salvaging it. Such is the spiritual status of student and 
faculty before the first round of acceleration is over. What 
will be the status at the end of three years and three months 
of acceleration? The expression of these students is the an- 
swer to the oft repeated statement coming from our pharmacy 
schools that acceleration is being accomplished without any 
impairment in teaching. It should also remind us that the 
standard educational policy requiring a vacation period of con- 
siderable length between sessions, is a biological necessity. 
We better begin to plan now on how we can save face before 
the cram schools after the duration. 


A recent edition of the Washington Post carries the story 
of the death of a prominent clergyman who was also chaplain 
of the Senate of the United States. The death was due to 
dilaudid poisoning which was the result of an error in com- 
pounding by a man who had practiced pharmacy for 60 years 
and is recognized and respected as one of the outstanding phar- 
macists in America. It seems that the error was made in the 
conversion of the apothecary into the metric system. This 
conversion was made from a Pharmacopoeial table and the pro- 
cedure was checked three times for accuracy. In spite of this 
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fact, the patient got approximately 1/32 of a gram instead of 
1/32 of a grain. The coroner’s jury described the error as 
“accidental” and exonerated the pharmacist of criminal] re 
sponsibility for the death. Those of us who know this phar- 
macist intimately, realize the justice of the verdict. Never- 
theless, this is another case which illustrates the seriousness of 
the pharmacist’s work. Such incidents prove that if we grant 
as true, what many druggists insist, that pharmacy has been 
reduced to the pouring of the contents of one bottle into an- 
other (which of course it is not), pharmaceutical manipula- 
tion is still a serious business. It also raises the question as to 
whether a druggist is ever justified.in using a conversion table 
in dispensing potent drugs? If grain weights had been used 
in compounding this prescription, or if the pharmacist had 
worked out the conversion in his own mind, it seems as if it 
would not have been impossible to have made this error. 


Dr. W. W. Charters rendered a great service to pharmacy 
when he conducted the Commonwealth Study of the function 
of the pharmacist back in the middle twenties. On the occa- 
sion of his retirement from active services the editor wrote 
him a letter, which he believes expresses not only his own 
opinion of Dr. Charters’ service, but of all of those who worked 
with him and those that have been benefited by his service as 
well, and that includes everyone engaged in any phase of phar- 
maceutical service. The letter tollows: 

Dr. W. W. Charters 

Bureau of Educational Research 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 

Dear Doctor Charters: 

Word has come to me through Mr. T. C. Hol 
is no longer “Lost in the mists of antiquity,” and that your colleagues 
are to honor you by a program and dinner on the sixth of June for your 


, that your retirement 


long and distinguished services in the many different fields of endeavor 
It is needless to say that I regret I cannot be there. The days are not 
long enough to complete the work that the emergency has placed upon us. 


I cannot let this day pass, however, without expressing to you my grati- 
tude for the services that you have rendered to pharmaceutical education 
and practice, by making possible and directing the Commonwealth Study 
of Pharmacy back in the twenties. This study has furnished the basis for 
our whole pharmaceutical educational program that has been responsi- 
ble for placing everything pharmaceutical on a higher educational and 
professional plane. It must give you a great deal of satisfaction to know 
that you have rendered such a service to one of our most important pub- 
lic health professions 


th 
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May the years ahead of you be many in order that you may further 
see and enjoy the benefits which have come to society because of your 
activities in many fields. 

Most sincerely yours, 
tufus A. Lyman, 
May 11, 1942. University of Nebraska. 


Again a great university has honored a great pharmacist 
and by so doing has honored the profession he represents. The 
fact that this honor came to Dr.-Robert P. Fischelis from the 
state university of his own state adds to the significance of the 
act, for great pharmacists like great prophets are not without 
honor except in their own countries. One can feel a great 
sense of satisfaction when he receives honors from the home 
folks. When President Clothier of Rutgers University con- 
ferred a degree upon Dr. Fischelis, he read the following cita- 
tion which is pregnant with truth: 


“Robert Philipp Fischelis 


“Outstanding leader in your professional] field, you have made not- 
able contributions which have greatly strengthened the essential service 
which the science of pharmacy renders to the health of America. As 


editor and author you have helped greatly to make known to others the 
latest findings of pharmaceutical science. Today you are devoting your 
talents and your wealth of experience to the service of our nation as she 
strives for survival and for the preservation of 

“In recognition of your long and rich service to the pharmaceutical 
profession and in acknowledgment of your devotion to your country’s 
cause, I confer upon you, honoris causa, the degree of Doctor of Science.” 


freedom. 


There is no reason why audio-visual education should not 
be made to contribute something very much worthwhile to 
pharmaceutical education as it has in so many other lines. We 
are fortunate in having Prof. Edward S. Brady II of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California so related to the Poulson Films 
of Los Angeles that they have undertaken the filming of certain 
pharmaceutical techniques. It is true, of course, that such 
films cannot take the place of processes in the laboratory which 
the student must go through with his own hands any more than 
a film showing a surgical procedure can replace the actual 
operation in the hands of the medical student, and yet one does 
not have to debate the value of moving pictures as an adjunct 
to any kind of professional training. Its value is evident. 
Such films will also have great value in educating the public 
as to the nature of pharmaceutical training. 


| 
| 
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Interest in drug plant culture is again in the ascendancy. 
That interest was born in the first world war when our supply 
of such vital drugs as belladonna and digitalis were placed on 
the first contraband of war by the warring nations. This in- 
terest was intensified by the fact that many of our native drug 
plants were unobtainable because of their ruthless destruction 
in their native habitats. The use of the drug plant garden in 
those days was largely for propaganda purposes, but it did 
serve a useful purpose as an outdoor laboratory for the study 
of pharmacognosy. But comparatively little has been done to 
develop a commercial drug plant industry in this country. 
Dr. H. A. Langenhan, formerly of the University of Washing- 
ton and for many years in charge of the S. P. Penick & Com- 
pany, Skagit Valley Drug Plant Farms in the state of Wash- 
ington, has had a wide experience in making commercial drug 
plant culture a success. At the request of the editor, he tells 
us in this issue what the basic factors are for making the cul- 
ture of medicinal botanicals a commercial success. 


The editor is very sympathetic with Prof. Leslie B. Bar- 
rett of the University of Connecticut when he is irritated by 
the repeated defense for the inclusion of pharmacognosy in 
the pharmaceutical curriculum. The editor has spent a large 
amount of time trying to get the other biological sciences 
into the curriculum. We seem to have reached a point now 
where they are accepted as an essential. Pharmacognosy is 
the oldest of the biological sciences in the pharmaceutical cur- 
riculum. The factor that has brought it to the forefront in our 
thinking is the fact that retail druggists and especially board 
members in the last year have directed a barrage of criticism 
against it and in my own district some board members would 
have abandoned the subject in their examinations had it not 
been required by their state law and it was easier to continue 
giving the examination and also less hazardous than to change 
the law. A few years ago when the secretary of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association offered the American Association 
of Colleges of Pharmacy a page in each issue of the Practical 
Edition of the Journal of the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation, I conceived the idea that an educational campaign for 
the support of pharmacognosy was in order. I asked a dozen 
pharmacognosists to contribute to that idea. They did so gen- 
erously. Then the Practica] Edition discontinued the policy. 
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These articles were convincing to the writer that pharmacog- 
nosy is as essential to the pharmaceutical curriculum as bac- 
teriology is to medicine. The fact that diphtheria antitoxin 
will never be made by the doctor in his office is no justification 
for dropping bacteriology from the medical curriculum, neither 
is the fact that a druggist may never see a digitalis leaf in his 
drug store a justification for dropping pharmacognosy from 
the pharmaceutical curriculum. As a matter of fact, the in- 
troduction of the other biological sciences into the curriculum 
and the prospect of developing a drug plant industry has made 
the necessity of stressing more than ever the subject of phar- 
macognosy in our course of study, not only in its structural as- 
pects, but its physiological aspects as well. Pharmacognosy is 
to the biological sciences what anatomy is to physiology. We 
are not attempting to defend pharmacognosy, we are carrying 
on a much needed campaign of education and we all need it 
from college instructor to retail druggist if we are to maintain 
the objectives of pharmaceutical education. 

The last few months has seen the passing of a number of 
men who have given distinguished service to pharmacy. Dr. 
Washington H. Zeigler, dean of the School of Pharmacy of the 
State of South Carolina, served this Association in many 
capacities, a man with a heart of pure gold, and all the other 
1uman characteristics that make a southern gent!eman a lov- 
able character; Dr. Charles E. Caspari, dean of the St. Louis 
College of Pharmacy, scion of an illustrious pharmaceutical 
stock, a great warrior, courteous alike to friend and foe and 
respected and loved by both; Wilbur L. Scoville, chief of the 
analytical department of Parke Davis and Company, a pro- 
found investigator and student of the pharmaceutical sciences, 
editor, author, and at all times a distinguished and inspiring 
teacher whose services as such will not end with his passing; 
Dr. Eugene G. Eberle, teacher, administrator. a life time ed- 
itor, and for a third of a century the editor of the Journa! of 
the American Pharmaceutical Association, keen of mind and a 
gentle persenality, and the wielder of a pen which has been one 
of the most powerful influences for the advancement of phar 
macy in our time I am grateful that it has been my lot to 
know and be permitted to share in the discouragements and 
the accomplishments of such men. 

Rufus A. Lyman 
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Gleanings from the Editor’s Mail 

I am returning herewith the proofs of the little paper, “Tne Evalu- 
ation of Drugs by Biological Methods,” which you have kindly accepted 
for publication in your journal. 

Please let me congratulate you on the excellency of these galley 
sheets; with but one exception, all of the corrections made represent my 
own mistakes. I do not believe I have ever received a proof so nearly 
perfect. 

H. B. HAAG, M. D. 
June 30, 1942 Medical College of Virginia 

Thank you for your letter of May 27. Your judgment as to. the 
interest the article would have for pharmaceutical educators is quite 
gratifying to the author as a sociologist. Permission to publish is natur- 
ally freely granted. 

Permit me to grasp this opportunity to address a request to you. It 
is possible that you may have access to information concerning pharmacy 
students which thus far has eluded me for the most part. I would like 
to secure data for over a long period and as many colleges of pharmacy as 
possible, on their students’ high school scholastic achievement records or 
other evidence of intellectual ability, together with similar data for the 
students of liberal arts colleges with which some of them are affiliated. 
Other useful data would include the students’ earnings while at phar- 
macy school, their parents’ country of birth, religious denomination, occu- 
pation and income level. 

My interest in the collection of this material is due to its use in the 
preparation of a doctoral thesis for the sociology department in Harvard 
University. The article in Social Forces is the result of work done for 
a paper there while engaged in postgraduate study and will be incor- 
porated in the finished thesis. 

ISADOR THORNER, 
12 Walker St., 
May 30, 1942 Cambridge, Mass. 

Why do we have to justify the inclusion of pharmacognosy in our 
curriculum? This is the question that jumps at me every time I read 
something about why pharmacognosy is important to the pharmacist, 
or why the course is given in a college of pharmacy, or how a pharma- 
cist may use his knowledge of pharmacognosy—and there have been a 
number of such contributions in the Journal. This is by no means in 
criticism of Dr. Goodrich, for whom I have the greatest respect, for his 
contribution in the April issue of the Journal, but those both in the 
colleges and outside who look upon pharmacognosy as a necessary evil. 

I teach pharmacognosy, and do so without apology. It is a subiect 
as old as pharmacy itself, and as long as there is a plant drug handled; 
as long as fluidextracts, tinctures, and other galenicals are found on the 
shelves of a pharmacy; and as long as the active ingredients of plant 
drugs enter into medicinal preparations. just so long will there be phar- 
macognosy whether some moderns like it or not. 

LESLIE B. BARRETT, 
June 23, 1942. University of Connecticut. 
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University of Connecticut, College of Pharmacy.—Through the 
Beatrice Fox Auerbach Foundation of Hartford four full freshman 
scholarships have been established to residents of the state and at least 
one of the recipients must be from Greater Hartford and one must be a 
woman.—The Traveling Men’s Auxiliary of the Connecticut Pharma- 
ceutical Association has also established a freshman scholarship which 
is open to a graduate of a high school in this state. 

Creighton University, College of Pharmacy.—Since July 1, 1941, one 
hundred and sixty-two volumes have been added to the pharmacy library. 


Detroit Institute of Technology, College of Pharmacy.—Many new 
books have been added to the library by purchase and through gifts. Mr. 
Earnest Jones, former dean, gave several volumes.—A course in drug 
store management, one in accounting, and one in pharmaceutical prob- 
lems will be given next fall—New equipment includes surface tension 
apparatus and a three unit electric combustion furnace.—Professional 
promotion was carried out through the “open house” method. Two 
thousand visitors attended. 

University of Florida, School of Pharmacy.—The Genera! Education 
Board has donated the sum of $20,000 to the University of Florida for 
the purchase of sets of periodicals. A portion of this sum will be allotted 
to the School of Pharmacy.—Mr. Joseph M. Bransky, acting superior of 
narcotics at Atlanta, has presented two rare volumes of the Druggist 
Circular to the library.—A number of valuable books and research notes 
on drug plant cultivation have been donated by Dr. S. C. Hood of West- 
field, Massachusetts.—The late Mrs. Edith Ramsaur bequeathed the 
University the sum of $750, the income from which is to be used to con- 
tinue the D. W. Ramsaur medal for scholarship.—The Board of Phar- 
macy has given the sum of $5,000 to continue the work of the Bureau of 
Professional Relations during the year 1942-43. 


University of Georgia, School of Pharmacy.—During the past year 
the Advisory Faculty Council of the University Center in Georgia award- 
ed to the school of pharmacy a grant in pharmaceutical chemistry for 
the purpose of preparing and studying some potential analgesics. A 
second grant from the American Pharmaceutical Association is making 
possible during the present summer some investigations in the problems 
connected with the methods of purification and physical properties of 
the official oils of turpentine.—Through purchases, exchanges and gifts 
he number of volumes in the pharmacy library has been increased, es 
pecially with respect to bound copies of the standard pharmaceutical 


urnals published in the United States.—Laboratory equipment for re 
search in pharmaceutical chemistry and pharmacology has been pur 
chased and installed.—The courses in pharmacognosy and pharmacology 


have been revised and augmented. One five-hour course in pharmacog 
nosy is now offered in the junior college division and another three-hour 
course in the senior college. The work in pharmacology is divided into 
three three-hour courses all of which are offered in the senior college. 
These three courses in pharmacology are followed by two three-hour 


courses in biological products and toxicology respectively. A new course 
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in drug assaying is offered in the division of pharmaceutical chemistry. 
A separate course in pharmaceutical jurisprudence also becomes a part 
of the curriculum for the first time. 


University of Idaho, College of Pharmacy.—The $175,000 building 
to house the college of pharmacy on the Pocatello campus was dedicated 
on June 8. The chief speaker was Governor Chase A. Clark. Theodore 
Christenson, former governor of Minnesota and chairman of the Public 
Relations Council of the National Association of Retail Druggists had a 
part in the program. The building is a 119 by 222 feet, two story struc- 
ture, built of cream colored brick and dominating the southwestern cor- 
ner of the campus. It contains 13 laboratories, 3 classrooms, a library 
and study room. The Idaho Board of Pharmacy has been assigned a 
room for its own special use in the building. 


University of Illinois, College of Pharmacy.—The Board of Trustees 
of the University have just given the faculty of the College of Phar- 
macy authority to establish a curriculum leading to the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy in the fields of pharmacy, pharmacognosy, and pharma- 
ceutical chemistry. In anticipation of the need for graduate students 
trained in the field of pharmacy and related subjects, ten students have 
been enrolled in the graduate program of the College of Medicine during 
the past year. Six of them are now enrolled for graduate work in the 
summer session.—Dr. Edwin L. Smith, B.Sc. in Pharmacy, M.S., Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, Ph.D., University of Chicago, has been appointed to 
the staff of the department of pharmacology. 


University of Minnesota, College of Pharmacy.—Two $725 Samuel 
W. Melendy graduate fellowships and seven $150 undergraduate scholar- 
ships have been made available for the coming year.—The time allotted 
to the course in pharmaceutical calculations has been increased by 2 
hours per week; an additional hour will be allowed the courses in phar- 
maceutical jurisprudence and pharmaceutical preparations, and 3 hours 
per week has been added to the course in pharmacology to provide time 
for laboratory work. 


The University of Nebraska, College of Pharmacy.—Mr. Arthur 
Raymond, president of the Lincoln Drug Company, presented a check 
for $1,000 to the College for the purpose of improving the graduate 
work.—A course in pharmaceutical history will be instituted the coming 
year under the guidance of Dr. Michael Ginsburg, whose researches on 
the social policies of the Roman Empire led him into the field of the pub- 
lic health service of the classical world. A part of this study was pub 
lished in the January 1942 number of this journal. Dr. Ginsburg wil 
also develop advanced and research courses in the historical pharmacy 
field.—Grants during the year have been made by the Ciba Company and 
the Penick Company for digitalis studies; by the A.Ph.A. and the Ne- 


r 


braska Academy of Science for studies on the action of sclerosing drugs; 
by the National Research Council for the study of shock, and by the 
Breon Manufacturing Company of Kansas City, for study of t} 

of sex on drug action.—Additional permanent equipment include an art 
ficial respiration pump, a constant temperature water bath, and a Fishe: 
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Davidson gcravitometer.—200 additional volumes have been added to the 
pharmaceutical library. 


Ohio State University, College of Pharmacy.—The laboratory for 
graduate work has been improved by the addition of a new three-section 
table. One section is equipped with a built-in animal board and drain 
suitable for carrying on animal experimentation.—The alumni develop- 
ment fund and the graduate school have provided the necessary funds 
for the purchase of a drug mill and power shaker which makes it pos- 
sible for the students to prepare their own powdered drugs for laboratory 
and research purposes.—Courses in the principles of biologicals and in 
endocrinology are now required of students for a degree.—The graduate 
school is now in a position to give work leading to the doctor’s degree. 
Five students were regularly enrolled during the past quarter.—A 
Eureka tablet press has been installed in the manufacturing laboratory. 

The cooperative Purnell project subsidized with federal funds has been 
established between the college of pharmacy and the department of flor- 
iculture. It deals with the experimental production of medicinal plants. 
The college of veterinary medicine is also engaged in this program, ren- 
dering valuable service from the standpoint of the clinical applications of 
these plants to veterinary practice. Directors of the project include Dr. 
Alex Laurie—floriculture, Dr. Derwin Ashcraft—veterinary medicine, 
and Dr. L. David Hiner—pharmacy. Under the plan each college or de- 
partment receives one graduate assistant and funds for equipment and 
supplies. Mr. Willis Brewer of South Dakota State College, Division of 
Pharmacy, will supply the assistance from this college, Mr. Stilling from 
floriculture, and Dr. Baker from veterinary medicine. Active work is 
already under way with the plants set into the field and the graduate as- 
sistants active at the work. 


Oregon State College, School of Pharmacy.—Included in new ap 
iratus recently installed, is a refrigerator for the storage of biologicals. 
The department of pharmacology has acquired a portable and convert- 

able two section animal cage suitable for class room demonstration or for 
the permanent housing of animals. The equipment was made in the 
colleg sh ps. 


South Dakota State College, Division of Pharmacy.—The South Da 
kota Board of Pharmacy and the South Dakota Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion have established a $75.00 scholarship for worthy freshmen phar- 
macy students from the state of South Dakota. 


State College of Washington, College of Pharmacy.—The new S. B. 


Penick fellowship in pharmacy of $900 was awarded to Morris Wolfred 
r} fellowship was given in conjunction with the cooperative study being 

carried on by the school with the S. B. Penick Company concerning the 
cultivation of Belladonna in eastern Washingto1 Two new courses fo1 
udents have been given this past year. One considered the 
identification of organic medicinals by the analysis of the elements pre 
ent and the other was an advanced study of the ynthes of organi 

i New equipment purchased included torsion balances for the 

! laboratory, a Parr catalytic hydrogenation apparatus, a 

i ! itus, catalytic comb ol! ppa and a micro 
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have been established by various branches of the Women’s Auxiliary of 
the Washington State Pharmaceutical Association. 


University of Washington, College of Pharmacy.—An Upjohn re- 
search fellowship has been established in the department of pharmacology 
for research on the barbiturates. This coming year it will be held by 
Helen Kipple-—Members of the staff are working with the National 
Farm Chemurgic Council on the promotion of economic and medicinal 
plants in the northwest. For a number of years this college has main- 
tained an extensive drug garden in which several hundred plants of com- 
mercial interest are being grown. Because many drug plants grow so 
well in this locality, an experimental tract of about six thousand square 
feet has been established. Several students particularly interested in 
pharmacognosy have taken part in the development of this tract and 
have worked from the time the ground was plowed until the seeds were 
planted. Although it is too early to predict the success and results of 
the work, it promises to be a very worthwhile project. The plants under 
development are the castor bean, coriander, Ramie, safflower, and the 
Russian sunflower. In collaboration with the Council, the college has dis- 
tributed a considerable number of these seeds to various individuals. It 
is hoped that data may be obtained from these different individuals and 
a comprehensive report prepared this fall. 


Western Reserve University, School of Pharmacy.—A more logical 
sequence of courses has been made by requiring organic chemistry a 
prerequisite for pharmacognosy. 


George Washington University, School of Pharmacy.—Dr. Louis F. 
Bradley, Secretary of the District of Columbia board of pharmacy, was 
the speaker at the annual banquet of the Mortor and Pestle Society 
on May 29.—Prizes for scholarship were awarded as follows: the James 
Douglas Goddard prize, Donald W. Smith; the Merck awards, Silas 
H. Pearson and George A. Gibbs.—Frank Fortunato is engaged in 
graduate study in pharmacology at the University of Maryland School 
of Medicine during the summer.—The Women’s Auxiliary of the D. C. 
Pharmaceutical Association has again contributed $100 for reference 
books for the library.—One additional office and research laboratory has 
been provided. 


University of Montana, School of Pharmacy.—-Sister Rose of Provi- 
dence Ginder, Vivian Beth Medlin, and Sister Prudentia Neven were 
graduated “with honor.”—The Lehn and Fink medal went to Sister 
Neven and the Merck awards to Sister Rose of Providence Ginder and 
Russell K. Anderson. 


Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science.—Dr. George W. 
?atterson has been chosen president of the Alumni Association for the 
ensuing year.—Dr. J. I. Feinman has been appointed a member of the 
teaching staff in pharmacology to take the place of Dr. E. A. Mullen, 
now on leave serving as Commander in the United States Navv.—More 
than 300 students of the upper classes returned in June for the accel- 
erated program. 
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The University of Buffalo.——Honors and prizes awarded at com 
mencement were: Lehn and Fink medal and the Grand Council, Kappa 
Psi key, Joseph L. Cannizzaro; the Buffalo Academy of Pharmacy prize, 
Robert E. Jones; the Gamma Chapter, Kappa Psi key, E. Willard 
Brinkel, Jr.; the Rho Pi Phi key, Orville C. Baxter; the Merck awards, 
Joseph L. Cannizzaro and Orville C. Baxter; the New York State Phar 
maceutical Association prize, Charles D. Ross. Joseph L. Cannizzaro 
and Robert E. Jones were graduated “cum laude.” 


University of Colcrado.—Joseph P. LaRocca, 1942, has accepted an 
N. F. scholarship at the University of North Carolina College of Phar- 
macy for the coming year. Sernard J. Stock, assistant in food, drug, 
and sanitary chemistry, who received the master’s degree in June, has 
accepted a position with Cutter Laboratories, Berkley, California. 
Twenty-five graduates of the College of Pharmacy are now serving with 
the armed forces of the United States.—The annual banquet was held on 


May 8. The Colorado state board of pharmacy and their wives were 
guests. Alumni attendance was the largest in history. Awards for 
scholarship given on this occasion were: Lehn and Fink medal, Paul G. 


Taddiken; The Rx Club medal, Olive Gloria Gillespie; the Merck awards, 
Glenn Hill Cooper and Olive Gloria Gillespie; the Phi Delta Chi medal, 
John A. Biles. 


Columbia University.—Dr. Howard Levi, lecturer in mathematics, 
has been appointed instructor in mathematics, Aeronautical Division, 
U. S.. Navy and Mr. R. Schatten has been made his successor.—Prof. 
Harry Taub has been appointed Chief Chemist, Bureau of Food and 
Drugs, Health Department, New York City.—The Edward Pfeiffer 
memorial scholarships, six in number and valued at $100 each, will be 
offered to students entering in September. These scholarships will be 
awarded on the basis of fitness for pharmacy, scholarship record and 
need for assistance on the part of the applicants.—The University Council 
has approved proposals to accelerate the studies of the senior and junior 
years. Plans for the senior acceleration have been completed and one 
section of this class will complete the first semester between June 8 and 
August 28. The second semester will be completed January 15, 1943 and 
the Council has authorized conferring of degrees as of this date so that 
graduates may participate in the licensing examination. A second sec- 
tion of the senior class will complete their studies under the normal pro- 
gram and graduate in June 1943. Junior class acceleration is contingent 
upon governmental action regarding use of the college facilities for 
training of a defense force unit during the summer.—Profs. Hart, A. 
Taub, Lascoff, Liberman, Pokorny and Blumberg have been designated as 
instructors in air raid procedures under the Civilian Defense organiza- 
tion.—Senior awards and prizes for scholarship were presented at com- 
mencement as follows: Bigelow fellowship and Alumni medal, Abraham 
Silbergleit; Plant fellowship, Hyman Ginsberg; Breitenbach award, 
Alumni silver medal and Dickman prize, Erich Kramer; Alumni br é 
medal and Kappa Psi prize, Julius Rotkowitz; Lehn and Fink medal, 
Kenneth Bolnick; Leiterman medal, Lamda Kappa Sigma key and 
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Women’s Club award, Myrtle Sandmann; New York State Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association prize, Stanley Greenwald; Olansky medal, Saul Zuker. 
The Junior awards, the Seabury scholarship and the Dohme prize, Leon 
Rand. The Sophomore awards were Italian Pharmaceutical Association 
medal, Bernard Cohen; Squibb prize, Norbert Meyers. 


University of Connecticut.—New members elected to Rho C} 


Jack Blodinger, Arthur Smithwick, Alton Austin, Edward Burt, Fred- 
erick Casioppo and Carmelo Vasquez.—John S. Rosengren has been ap 
pointed a graduate assistant in pharmacy, Western Reserve.—Thoma 
R. Robinson, public defender in the Superior Court, New Haven, has 
been appointed instructor in pharmaceutical jurisprudence, filling a va 
cancy made by Lieut. Comdr. Robert H. Alcorn, who is on leave on ac 
tive duty in the United States Naval Reserve—Dr. A. M. Nagler, for 
merly of Marymount College, is a new instructor in German and Mr. Wil- 
liam J. Strange, A.M., Syracuse University, will teach mathematics. 
The commencement exercises, the first since the school became a part of 
the University, was held at Storrs. Governor Robert A. Hurley pre- 
sided and President Jorgensen gave the commencement address. His 
subject was “The Authority of the Liberated Yet Disciplined Mind.” 
There were thirty-five graduates in pharmacy. The dedication of seven 
new buildings was a part of the program.—High honors in the pharmacy 
class went to John S. Rosengren, Arthur Smithwick and Harold Hersh. 
—The Trustees scholarship went to Frederic Casioppo; the Huber schol 
arship, Alton Austin. —Dean Henry S. Johnson was the winner of a $50 
War Bond and a set of the Encyclopoedia Britannica for “stumping” the 
experts on a recent “Information Please” program.—An accelerated 
program was begun on June 8, for the three upper classes, but no fres 
men will be admitted until September. 


are: 


Creighton University, College of Pharmacy.—Prizes for outstand 
scholarship: the Whaley prize, Raphael O. Bachmann; the Conno 
prize, Anthony P. Becker; the Severin Walter prize, Edwin L. Becker; 
the University prize, Roderick E. Ault and Amos J. Bohnenkamp; 
Lee prize, Daniel S. Roccaforte; the Agnes Leahy Sutherland prize, John 
W. Mishler; the Rush prize, Howard Devine; the Merck awards, Rapha 
O. Bachmann and Jack Lee; the Lehn and Fink medal, Raphael O. Ba 
mann, and the Jarrett prize, John A. Johnson.—Officers of Rho Chi 
1942-43; John W. Mishler, president; C. H. Sprague, vice president and 
delegate to the national convention; F. V. Potrepka, conventio 
and S. C. Pirruccello, secretary-treasurer. 


Detroit Institute of Technology.—Earl Casden, senior, won a 


bond offered as a prize for papers presented before the Michigan Bra 

of the A.Ph.A. at the annual student meeting.—The school has gon 
the trimester basis of instruction during the present emergency and 
offering a full semester’s work during the summer session.—Awards fo! 


scholarship were: the Stout medal, William Forster; Kappa Psi award, 
James Rowe; Bialk award, William Forster; Pharmacon Club award, 
Frank Wojack; Merck awards, Earl Casden and Max Victor; Freshman 
scholarship award, William Pasman. 


Duquesne University.—An accelerated program was begun on June 
8. Freshmen will be received in September as usual.—Salvatore J. 
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Greco, B.Sc., 1942, has been granted an assistantship in the University 
of Maryland.—Stanley P. Porter, an instructor in chemistry, will enter 
the graduate school, University of Florida, in August.—Prizes for schol 
arship were awarded at commencement as follows: Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation prize, Alvin Laibman; the Kreuer prize, Patrick F. Belcastro; 
the Muldoon prize, Salvatore J. Greco; The Voss prize, William B. Mont 
gomery; the Merck awards, Salvatore J. Greco and Patrick F. Belcastro; 
the Lehn and Fink medal, Salvatore J. Greco. 


University of Florida.—Dr. Herman C. Shuptrine, chief of the manu 
facturing division of the Tampa Drug Company, spoke before the phar- 
macy students in April.—Dr. George M. Hocking, whose work for the 
doctorate was done on peppermint, has been elected a member of Sigma 
Xi. Arthur G. Zupko and Regina L. Buzzett were graduated with high 
honors. The following prizes were presented for excellence in scholarship: 
the Ramsaur medal, Regina L. Buzzett; the Lehn and Fink medal, Arthur 
G. Zupko; the Attwood Pharmacy Leadership award, Frank A. Duck- 
worth, Jr.; the William Emrich prize, Jack K. Dale; the Merck awards, 
June Louise Pert and Elibert C. Jackson, Jr.; the Bransky prize, Burton 
M. Bishop.—Each member of the graduating class received gifts from 
Eli Lilly and Company, Merck and Company, and a copy of the Code of 
Ethics of the American Pharmaceutical Association from Rho Chi. 


Fordham University, College of Pharmacy.—Dean Major James H. 
Kidder, who enlisted in the Service May 1, 1941, is now somewhere in 
Australia.—During the past year over one thousand alumni and students 
took the Red Cross courses in first aid.—Several faculty members acted 
as instructors for the O.C.D. during the past yea An accelerated 


course for seniors was begun on June 22 and will end in mid-January 


The accelerated course for all other classes including seniors unable to 

attend school during the summer will begin September 1 and it will elim 

inate most holidays and extend into mid-April of 1943.—Dr. Otto F. A. 

Canis has been appointed chairman of the Pharmacy Advisory Committee 
nt 


to the Departme of Welfare of the city of New Yor! A daughter of 


i 


Dr. Canis was graduated in June from Beaver College, Jen! own, Pent 

sylvania with a major in history. She expects to enter the field of teach 
ing Donald P. Donahue has been appointed registra Thirty students 
were graduated on June 10, two of them, Sister Mary Vera Rourke and 
John P. Lombardi, with magna cum laude Prizes for scholarship have 
been awarded as follows: sronx County Pharmaceutical Association 
medal and the German Apothecaries’ Society medal, Sister Mary Vera 


Rourke; the Alumni medal, the Jacob Diner medal, and one of the Merck 
awards, John P. Lombardi; New York State Pharmaceutical Association 
membership, Arthur Leavitt; the Ganbarg medal, Henry Gingold; th 
second Merck award, Sister Mary Donatus Krist. 


George Washington University.—Prof. Charles W. Bliven has been 
named assistant dean to serve in the place of Dean Briggs during his 
year’s leave of absence on active duty with the Navy. 


University of Idaho.—The new pharmacy building is being occupied 
by students registered in the summer session. Sixty students are in at- 
tendance. The dedication of the new building was one of the attractions 
at the thirty-sixth annual convention of the Idaho State Pharmaceutical 
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Association.—Prof. Ewart A. Swinyard was recently elected to member- 
ship in the Minnesota chapter of Sigma Xi. 


University of Illinois—The second annual conference on modern 
pharmacy was held on April 15, 16, 17. The general theme of the pro- 
gram had to do with the problems of pharmacy made urgent because of 
a state of war. The attendance was the same as a year ago and the in- 
terest manifested was even greater. The Conference was followed by an 
open house for high school students. About five hundred attended the 
exhibit—New members of Rho Chi are: Robert M. Besancon, Gerston 
Bruch, William R. Collins, Arthur B. Gauss, Vernon R. Gee, Edward C. 
Hawkins, Gershon L. Heller, Oscar W. Neiditch, Joseph C. Ocenasek, 
Joseph J. Petroski, Howard F. Schloemer, Roy O. Sebek, Roderick W. 
Spence and William J. Weingartner.—At the June commencement Lester 
Jacobs and Norman Levit were graduated with “High Honors,” and 
Howard Schloemer, Peter Segal and Mary Wieczorek, with “Honors’’.— 
On June 12 the faculty gave Dean and Mrs. Serles a complimentary din- 
ner celebrating their twenty-fifth wedding anniversary. They were pre- 
sented with a silver console set.—A full program has not been under- 
taken this summer. Courses in general and quantitative chemistry, 
physics, zoology, and English are being offered. The present plan calls 
for a change over to the quarter system in September. 


State University of lowa.—The program has been arranged so that 
students may be in attendance 48 weeks per year. A full 16 weeks sum- 
mer term is being offered. Seventy-six per cent of the upper classmen 
have taken advantage of the accelerated course.—Students receiving 
honor awards are: the Scherling prize, Hugh C. Keasling; the Chekak 
and Teeters prizes, Wayland C. Fuller; the Cooper prize, Durward V. 
Karlson; the Kuever prize, Frederick W. Landon; the Rho Chi prize, 
Darwin D. Moore; the Merck awards, Norman R. Johnson and Elizabeth 
N. Holmes; the Lehn and Fink medal, Charles F. Watson.—The college 
has been granted affiliation with the lowa Chapter of Sigma Xi and will 
hereafter be represented on the nominating committee.—A course in first 
aid which was offered as an elective for the first 
by the entire senior class. 


ime last year was taken 


Long Island University, Brooklyn College of Pharmacy.—The library 
is in the process of being indexed.—Dr. William H. Weyandt, who has 
been on leave for several months due to serious illness, is improved and 
will return to his work in September.—The alumni association has had 
real success in its campaign to forward packages of necessary items to 
the men in Service. The college forwards regularly to the graduates in 
Service copies of the college paper.—Dr. A. Lichterman, an active alum- 
nus and formerly head of the Food and Drug Bureau of the Health De- 
partment of the City of New York, died June 26.—The prize winners of 
the graduating class were: Messrs. Bergold, Chanin, H. Epstein, Renda, 
Saffran, and Salkin. 


University of Maryland.—Dr. Theodore T. Dittrich, Ph.D., 1942, has 
accepted a position in the department of chemistry in the New Orleans 
College of Pharmacy, Loyola University.—Dr. Kenneth Hamlin, Jr., who 
last year held a post doctorate research fellowship in the University of 
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Illinois, has accepted a position as an instructor in organic chemistry at 
the University of Maryland at College Park.—Dr. George P. Hager, who 
last year held a research fellowship at Northwestern University, has 
joined the research staff of Eli Lilly & Company.—Dr. Bernard P. Mc- 
Namara is in the medical research department at the Edgewood Arsenal. 
He is being assisted by Alice Harrison, B.Sc., 1942.—Dr. Richard G. 
Phelps of the 1911 class, has been made head of the chemical section of 
the Office of Price Administration.—Franklin A. Bolth, M.S., 1942, has 
accepted a position as chemist with the Minerec Corporation of Baltimore. 
~Bernard Zenitz, now completing work for the Ph.D. degree, has accept- 
ed a post doctorate research fellowship at Northwestern-—Charles 
Jarowski has accepted a post graduate research fellowship at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, effective in September.—John M. Cross, who is now 
completing work for the Ph.D., has accepted a position in research and 
development with Merck & Company.—Milton Reich, Eugene C. Wein- 
bach and Wilson M. Whaley, Jr., have enrolled in the graduate school. 
Lieut. Benjamin F. Allen and Frank A. Bellman, former assistants in 
pharmacy, are now with the 142nd University of Maryland General Hos- 
pital Unit in foreign service.—Prizes were awarded for scholarship as 
follows: Gold medals for general excellence, Warren E. Weaver and 
Wilson M. Whaley, Jr.; the William Simon memorial prize, Wilson M. 
Whaley, Jr.; the L. S. Williams prize, Warren E. Weaver; the Conrad 
L. Wich prize, Milton Reisch.—Certificates of honor: Milton Reisch, 
Sidney G. Clyman and Alice E. Harrison; members elected to Rho Chi, 
Sidney G. Clyman, Sidney Sacks, Benjamin Scheinin, Joseph Shear, Mor 
ton Smith, George A. Moulton, Jr., and LeRoy C. Keagle. 


University of Minnesota.—Dr. E. B. Fischer attended a meeting of 
the Committee on Pharmacognosy and Pharmaceutical Botany of the 
Division of Biology and Agriculture of the National Research Council 
in Washington, D. C. This meeting was called at the request of Dr. 
Robert P. Fischelis, Chief of the Medical and Health Supplies Section of 
the War Production Board.—Dean Charles H. Rogers visited Cincinnati, 
Ohio, recently in the interests of the American Association of Colleges 
of Pharmacy.—Coy Walker has been appointed instructor at Washington 
State College.—Thirty-two students were graduated in the 1942 class. 
Dean Charles H. Rogers, Dr. Ole Gisvold and Dr. Charles V. Netz par- 
ticipated in the program of the 58th annual convention of the Minnesota 
State Pharmaceutical Association held in Duluth in June.—The school 
accelerated its curriculum beginning June 17. Freshmen students will 
enter in June of each year and complete work for the B.Sc. degree in 
June three years later.—Awards for scholarship have been made as fol- 
lows: Minnesota State Pharmaceutical Association scholarship, Ray- 
mond Hopponen; the Wulling Club key, Sister Mary McShane; the Lehn 
and Fink medal, Reid Micklesen; the Rho Chi sophomore prize, Robert 
Doerge. Elected to honor societies: Rho Chi: James R. Baumgartner, 
Joe Shink, Melvin Shink, Raymond Hopponen, Richard J. Schibonski, 
Norval Sisson, Celester Loch, Ardelles Frethem. Sigma Xi: Heber W. 


Youngken, Jr. lota Sigma Pi: Catherine Sneed. Fellowships: 
Melendy graduate fellowships: William Benica, Rutgers and Gertrude 
Horn, Washington State. Lederle graduate fellowship: James H. 


Boothe, Washington State. Graduate teaching fellowships: Reid 
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Micklesen, Edwin H. Carlson, Laverne Small, Edwin F. Olson, Arnold 
Neva, Azor J. Kleven, Minnesota, and Frank DeGangi, Western Reserve. 


° 

University of Nebraske.—Dr. Donald M. Pace, Ph.D., Duke Univer 
sity, for the past five years instructor in physiology, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, has been appointed assistant professor of physiology to succeed 
Prof. C. L. Wible, resigned.—Dr. Michael Ginsburg, associate professor 
of the classics, has been appointed lecturer in pharmaceutical history. 
Dr. Ginsburg has just received a second Guggenheim memorial fellow- 
ship grant to continue his research on the “Social Policies of the Roman 
Emperors.”—Col. James P. Murphy has been appointed professor of 
military science and tactics, to succeed Col. Charles A. Thuis, retired. 
Col. Murphy is a graduate of the Division of Pharmacy of the South Da- 
kota State College, where he has been stationed a number of years in 
charge of military science.—Sigma Xi initiates: James R. Weeks and 
Lewis Harris, active; Paul Rasanen, associate.—Students graduating 
with honors were Eva Speier, “High Distinction,” and Phyllis Platz and 
Marian Roberts, “Distinction.” The Lehn and Fink medal went to Eva 
Speier; the Rasdal award to Phyllis Platz; the Merck awards to Marian 
Roberts and Raymond Wooster.—Phyllis Platz, Marian Roberts and Eva 
Speier have been elected to Iota Sigma Pi.—Rufus A. Lyman, Jr., re- 
ceived the Ph.D. major in Zoology from Johns Hopkins University, in 
June. He has enrolled in the College of Medicine, University of Nebras- 
ka, where his younger brother Edwin is a sophomore.—Howard P. Jen- 
sen and James Fisher have been appointed graduate assistants in phar- 
maceutical chemistry and pharmacology for the coming year.—Paul Ras- 
anen will study at Purdue under an industrial grant.—Mr. Earl Rasdal, 
1924, of Ogallala, one of Nebraska’s most successful druggists, has filed 
for Congress.—Mr. Stanley Long, retail druggist in Nebraska for many 
years and now serving his third six-year term as Regent of the Univer- 
sity, has filed by petition as candidate for the governorship of the state. 


University of North Carolina.—Recent initiates of Rho Chi are 
Harry Hampton Allen, Jr., Samuel Clark Beavans and Rufus McPhail 
Herring. 

Ohio State University.—The college of pharmacy and the Ohiv State 
student branch of the A.Ph.A. were active in the program of the Ohio 
State Pharmaceutical Association which held its annual convention in 
Columbus. Several members of the faculty took part in the program and 
the students held open house with displays and demonstrations including 
a miniature medicinal garden. They also decorated a booth in the head- 
quarters hotel where they displayed some of the newer equipment the 
pharmacist uses. Dean Christensen was the chief speaker at the annual 
dinner. His subject was “Pharmacy in the Armed Forces.”—Mrs. Chana 
Peer and Miss Eleanor Willerton were the recipients of the Merck 
awards. Mrs. Peer also graduated with cum laude honors and received 
the Rho Pi Phi scholarship cup.—New members of Rho Chi are Wood- 
row Byrum, Emily Smith, Marvin Goldberg, Albert Pickering and George 
Curts. 


University of Oklahoma.—For outstanding scholarship, Irene Klapp 
was awarded the prize given by the Ladies Auxiliary of the Oklahoma 
Pharmaceutical Association; the Merck awards went to Arthur Glass and 
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Maurice Willis.—Robert E. Hood has been elected to Toga, the interpro- 
fessional men’s honor society.—Oscar Burman, a student at Oklahoma, 
was accidentally killed in a highway accident near Vinita on the night of 
June 4. He had become interested in establishing an experimental gar- 
den to test the feasibility of growing exotic plants that are needed in the 
drug, spice and perfume industries. The ground for the garden was be- 
ing donated by Dean E. N. Comfort of the Oklahoma School of Religion 
and the young man was being advised in the work by Dr. Ralph Bienfang. 
It is hoped other young men will become interested in this worthwhile 
project which Mr. Burman had well under way. 


Oregon State College, School of Pharmacy.—Prof. Ernst T. Stuhr 
supervised a scientific exhibit depicting the U.S.P XII at the June meet- 
ing of the Pacific Northwest Medical Association at Portland in June.— 
The department of pharmacology and pharmacognosy is conducting a 
survey to determine the extent of experimental and commercial plantings 
of drug plants in the state.—Prof. Jchn Ellegood, director of the Oregon 
Board of Pharmacy Drug Laboratory is spending the summer months at 
the University of Washington.—Prof. Ernst T. Stuhr was called to Wash- 
ington in June by the War Production Board for a conference relative 
to strategic and vital medical supplies. 


Philedelphia College of Pharmacy and Science.—Dr. Hubley R. Owen, 
director of Public Health and chairman of the Council of Defense of the 
City of Philadelphia, gave the address at the 120th annual commence- 
ment. His subject was “Keeping Fit for Victory.”—Honorary degrees 
were granted to Dr. Randel C. Rosenberger, professor of preventive 
medicine and bacteriology at Jefferson Medical College and to Harry Z. 
Krupp, president of the Philadelphia Wholesale Drug Company.—Prizes 
for scholarship were awarded as follows: the Proctor prize, the Rem- 
mington prize, the Frederick William Haussmann memorial prize, and 
the William Webb memorial prize to Eric Wentworth Martin; the Frank 
Gibbs Ryan prize, William Martin Friedman; the Alumni Association 
prizes, Eric Wentworth Martin and James Caviston Hetrick; the Rich- 
ard H. Lackey memorial prize, Albert Zonies; the Mahlon N. Kline the- 
oretical pharmacy prize, Herbert Louis Flack, Jr.; the Maisch botany 
prize, Gilbert Rogers Ullrich; the Women’s Auxiliary of the Dauphin 
Cumberland and Lebanon Counties Pharmaceutical Association prize, 
Anita Ruth Walker; the Alpha Sigma prizes, James Caviston Hetrick 
and Wyndham Davies Miles; the Merck awards, Eric Wentworth Martin 
and Herbert Louis Flack; the Women’s Club of the Philadelphia Col- 
lege of Pharmacy and Science prizes, Alfred Nicholas Martin, Jr., and 
Lawrence Christian Dormuth; the Elizabeth G. Krusen prize, Grace 
Helen Benjamin. 


Purdue University.—Dr. H. George DeKay has been re-elected chair- 
man of the Hospital Pharmacists Section of the Tri-State Hospital As- 
sembly.—Dr. Curtis H. Waldon, University of Montana, has received an 
appointment to the chemistry staff.—Prof. Thomas Spain was on leave to 
Ohio State for the spring term.—Dean Glenn L. Jenkins was recently 
elected vice chairman of the Purdue Branch of the American Chemical 
Society.—Dr. R. B. Harvey, 1912, now professor of plant physiology, 
agricultural botany and horticulture at the University of Minnesota, 
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has recently been elected president of the Minnesota Academy of Science 
—Awards for scholarships have been made as follows: Gold Pepper 
Panhellenic scholarships, Gloria Neumeyer and Mrs. Jane Stamm; the 
Mierck awards, Louis R. Sainte and Sister Kathleen Riley.—The following 
members of the graduating class have entered the service: Theodore 
Chekouras, F. W. Dailey, P. F. DeLau, J. D. Heinen, R. H. Hensel, A. C 
Kineade, A. A. Rybicki, and P. M. Scott. 


Rutgers University, College of Pharmacy.—Dr. R. A. Deno has bee 
inducted into the Sanitary Corps of the Army with rank of Ist lieuten- 
ant. 

South Daketa State College.—Forty-seven students are registered 
in the first term of the accelerated program. The second term will b: 
gin July 15. The second annual pharmaceutical! te was held on 
March 2-4. It was well attended and the druggists voted unanimous}: 
to have it continued next year.—Willis Brewer has been awarded a 


nstitu 


lowship for next year at Ohio State and Boyd Granberg one at the U 
versity of Illinois.—Twenty students were graduated at the fifty-sixth 
annual commencement, Mrs. Hazel S. Quinlan with “Highest Honors” 
and Willis Brewer, Elmer Levine, and C. A. Locke with “High Hor 
Prizes were awarded as follows: for the highest scholastic averag 


Willis Brewer; Lehn and Fink medal, Mrs. Hazel S. Quinlan; the Mer 
awards, Raymond Yelinek and Willis Hodson; the South Dakot 

of pharmacy prize, Albert Bot.—Doris Berg and Leonard Cook are new 
members of Rho Chi. 


University of Southern California, College of Pharmacy.—W 

of scholastic honors: Lehn and Fink medal, Don James Haley; the 
Merck awards, Otto B. Lensing II, and Anna Jean Scholl; the M ! 
Plaque, Robert Spencer Pruett; the Thurston award, Morris Tenen- 
baum.—The third annual Alumni Conference was held on May 14. The 
morning and afternoon programs consisted of papers of professional and 
scientific interest. The annual dinner was held in the evening and the 
chief speaker was Mr. Milton P. Duffy, his subject being Food and Drug 
Control in the War Program. 


Temple University.—S. Walter Foulkrod, Jr., counsel for the Pen: 
sylvania Pharmaceutical Association and for the Philadelphia Retail 
Druggist Association, has been appointed lecturer in pharmaceutical 
law.—The accelerated program for all classes except the freshmen began 
on June 15. Freshmen will enter in October. For the duration, the pro- 
fessional schools will operate on the three semester basis.— Marie Steiger- 
walt received six of the eighteen awards given for scholarship. They 
were the John R. Minehart medal, the Alumni certificate, the Arthur E 
James medal, the John Howard Graham prize, the Mary J. Di Silvrestro 
prize and the Henry Fisher medal. 


University of Tennessee.—<Acceleration will not occur this summer. 
The present plan calls for operation on a four quarter basis per calendar 
year beginning in September.—Albert Musick will be on leave the com- 
ing year and will do graduate work at the University of Washingto: 

At commencement, certificates of honor for scholarship were awarded to 
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James O. Adams, Charles Bruer, and R. Davis. The Faculty and the Van 
Vleet prizes went to James O. Adams; the Lehn and Fink medal, R. 
Davis; the Jacobi prize, Lester Cramblett; the Women’s Auxiliary of 
the Memphis Drug Club prize, Hederick Tuttle. 


State College of Washington.—On April 15, a dinner was given in 
honor of Dean P. H. Dirstine’s twenty-five years of service. Many deans 
and colleagues were present and Registrar Frank T. Barnard gave a 
brief review of Dean Dirstine’s activities and accomplishments in the in- 
stitution. Congratulatory letters from leaders in pharmacy from all 
parts of the nation were read.—Hugh C. Vincent has been granted leave 
for the coming year to continue graduate work. His place will be taken 
by Coy W. Walker, B.S., University of Buffalo, and now completing 
work for the Ph.D., at the University of Minnesota.—The master’s de- 
gree was awarded to three persons at the June commencement.—Lor- 
rayne Le Mar and Leo Sciuchetti were elected associates in Sigma Xi. 
New members of Rho Chi are William Beach, Henry Bosshard, Mason 
Hill, Maryhelen Laney, Clifford Nickle, David Slagle, and Raymond 
Story New Lamda Kappa Sigma initiates are Marjorie Cowan, Shirley 
Fincher, Ruth Hoadley, Katherine MacKenzie, Margaret Miller, and 
Viora Yeager.—Robert Honodel and Mason Hill have been elected to Phi 
Kappa Phi and Leo Sciuchetti to Phi Sigma. The McKesson scholarship 
was awarded to David L. Slagle and the Lehn and Fink medal to Joseph- 
ne Deme: Leo Sciuchetti has been appointed an instructor in phar 
aceutical chemistry at Creighton University.—Dean Dirstine was a 
special lecturer at a review course given for druggists at Vancouver, 


University of Washingten.—On May 15, the annual pharmacy dinner 
was held and honors were awarded. This year the prog 
sored by Rho Chi and was built around the unveiling of a portrait of 


"am was spon- 


Dean Emeritus Charles W. Johnson because of his long and distinguished 
irmacy in his state and in the natior Awards for scholat 
is follows: McKesson-Robbins fellowship, Ja McNamara; 
Auxiliary of Washington State Pharmaceutical Association 
herine Fahey, Edna Scherting, James Ellinger and Winifred 
ar Fink medal, Richard P. Jone Ss; Linton m« rial awal 
Marcus Philip Manson; Rho Chi pharmacy honorary prize, Pau! Nesbitt; 
Mer iwards, H. L. Verhulst and Leslie Paul.—Rho Chi initiates are 
Vv Stickney, Mary Jane Stewart, Mabel Woo, Thomas E. Tennant, 
Tos Noma and Lola M. Winn.—Sigma Xi initiates are Kazuo K 
Kimura, Louis Arrigoni, Jerome C. Kopet and Otto Loev Dr. Heber 
} ng n, Jr., will replace Dr. George R. Jones as instructor in phar 
Dr. Jones will take up the study of medicine in the Medical Col 
ge f Virginia 
Wayne University.—Thirty-two persons were ¢ juated on June 11 
—2nd Lieutenant Alexander Konchis, a 1940 graduate, died in a 
head-on collision during glider practice at Randolph Field on April 10 


He enlisted in the Army Air Corps in the fall of 1941, and was made 
2nd Lieutenant with the highest scholarship rating in his graduating 


\ 
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Western Reserve University, School of Pharmacy.—Donald L. Cook, 
who is a candidate for the Ph.D degree at the University of Wisconsin in 
October, has been appointed an instructor in physiology and pharma- 
cology, effective in June. He is replacing Mrs. Nellie Wattts, resigned. 
—John S. Rosengren, B.Sc., University of Connecticut College of Phar- 
macy and John W. Schermerhorn, B.Sc., Rutgers University, College of 
Pharmacy, have been appointed graduate assistants effective October 5. 

Mr. Frank Di Gangi has accepted an assistantship at the University 
of Minnesota.—The following received the masters degree at the June 
commencement: Frank V. Potrepka of Creighton University; Leo F. 
Godley, pharmacist in Columbia Hospital of Richmond County, Columbia, 
South Carolina; Sister Mary Eheldrede, 1941 recipient of Fairchild 
Scholarship, pharmacist in St. Mary’s Hospital, Brooklyn; John W. Ar- 
gabrite, South Dakota State College intends to continue specialization in 
pharmacology.—A dinner in honor of the fourteen graduates was given 
at the annual alumni party on June 10.—Scholarship honors have been 
awarded as follows: sophomore, junior and senior tuition awards, Irv- 
ing Barron, Bernard Guthrie and Julius Appel, respectively; the Merck 
awards, Theresa R. Gerlock and Richard Mailman; elected to Rho Chi, 
Julius Appel, Theresa Gerlock, Richard Mailman and Albert Schultz. 


MARRIAGES 


Dr. Heber W. Youngken, Jr., instructor in pharmacy, University of 
Washington and Miss Daphne Freda Goodwin of Mazeppa, Minnesota, 
on March 28, 1942, at Minneapolis, Minn. 


Lucien H. LeMaitre, assistant in the department of chemistry and 
Miss Phyllis A. Toon, assistant in the administrative office, Massachu- 
setts College of Pharmacy, on June 20, 1942. 


NEW IN THE FAMILY 

Lois Mae Kendall.—Born April 12, 1942. Daughter of Prof. and 
Mrs. H. L. Kendall, Purdue University. 

Harvey Edward Goldner.—Born January 16, 1942. Son of Dr. and 
Mrs. Kar] Goldner, University of Tennessee. 

Douglas Edgar Kelly—Born January 16, 1942. Son of Dr. and 
Mrs. E. A. Kelly, University of Washington 

A. Roland Wilkoc——Born April 18, 1942. Son of Prof. and Mrs. 
August Wilkoc, Brooklyn College of Pharmacy. 

Harriet Elaine Hazleton.—Born April 30, 1942. Daughter of Dr. 
and Mrs. L. W. Hazleton. The George Washington University. 


Rodolfo S. Escabi, Jr—Born June 5, 1942. Son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Rodolfo S. Escabi, College of Pharmacy, University of Puerto Rico. 
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Miscellaneous Items of Interest 
Memorials 
WASHINGTON HAYNE ZEIGLER 


On Thursday, May 7, 1942, in the early hours of the morning, Dr. 
Washington Hayne Zeigler, for many years Director of the School of 
Pharmacy of the Medical College of the State of South Carolina, died at 
a local infirmary after an illness of about three hours. Active to the 
last, he was in his office as usual on the day preceding his death, worked 
in his garden in the late afternoon, and attended a faculty meeting in the 
evening. 

Dr. Zeigler was born at Orangeburg, S. C., February 9, 1876. He 
was educated in Orangeburg and Charleston, receiving his degree of 
Ph. G. at the Medical College in 1896, and the honorary degree of 
Pharm. D. in 1914. He joined the faculty of the Medical College in 
1903 as lecturer in botany and pharmacognosy, and in 1913 became pro- 
fessor of pharmacology and materia medica. In 1915 he was made di- 
rector of the school of pharmacy as well, in which capacity he acted up 
to the time of his death. 

Dr. Zeigler was widely known in his chosen field and greatly admired 
by many friends throughout the country and received international recog- 
nition when selected to serve as a representative from the United States 
on an international committee for the determination of standards, meet- 
ing at Berne, Switzerland, several years ago. He was much interested in 
pharmacological research, and particularly in his earlier days, published 
a considerable number of articles giving the results of his finding in 
the various scientific journals, later reprinting them for distribution on 
request. At the time of his death he was working on notes of experi- 
ments having to do with the thymus gland. He served as president of 
many associations including the American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy, the South Carolina Pharmaceutical Association and the Phar- 
maceutical Association of the City of Charleston. 

His love of flowers and plant life was reflected in his beautiful yar- 
den at his home on Mt. Pleasant where he took a particular interest in 
rare flowers and in two large oaks which he cultivated as living monu- 
ments to two grandchildren whose deaths occurred a few years ago. 

He is survived by his widow, the former Miss Trent Walton, one 
daughter, two sons, and several grandchildren. 

William A. Prout. 


CHARLES E. CASPARI 


Charles E. Caspari, dean of the St. Louis College of Pharimacy, St. 
Louis, Missouri, died on June 9th at his home in University City, Mis- 
souri, of a liver ailment that had partially incapacitated him for several 
months. Private funeral services were held at the home on June 11th. 

Dean Caspari was born in Baltimore, Md., April 9, 1875, in the 
same room in which his father had been born twenty-five vears earlier, 
over a drug store formerly owned by his grandfather, Charles Caspari. 
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He was descended from a line of pharmacists of note, for many will 
remember his father, Charles Caspari, Jr., an outstanding pharmaccuti- 
cal educator and author. 

Dean Caspari received his primary education in the public schools of 
Baltimore. After graduation from high school he attended Johns Hop- 
kins University for seven years. The last six years of this time he held 
scholarships and assistantships, receiving the A. B., and in 1900, the 
Ph. D degree from that institution. The year following his graduation 
he was an assistant to Marston T. Bogert in organic chemistry at Colum- 
bia University. 

In 1901 he accepted a position as research chemist with Mallinck- 
rodt Chemical Works in St. Louis. A continuing urge to teach caused 
him to accept the professorship in chemistry in the St. Louis College of 
Pharmacy in 1903 where he taught until 1930, since which time he had 
been emeritus professor of chemistry. He was an inspiring teacher of 
chemistry and a most exacting one as his many students vividly recall. 
In 1926 he was made dean of the college which position he occupied at 
the time of his death. As dean, in addition to the activities of that of- 
fice, he performed many of the duties commonly associated with the pres- 
ident of a college, particularly in the field of finance. The welfare of the 
college he served was always foremost in his mind and he served it ex- 
ceptionally well. 

In 1903 he married Miss Emilie Ganz to which union two daughters 
and one son were born: Mrs. Oliver Abel, Jr., Charles E. Caspari, Jr., 
and Emilie Caspari all of St. Louis. 

During a period of thirty years, from 1910 to 1940, he served as a 
member of the revision committee of the United States Pharmacopoeia. 
For many years he acted as consulting chemist to several large manu- 
facturing firms. In this work his keen analytical mind proved extremely 
valuable. His services as a consultant were in such demand that in 1930 
he resigned as professor of chemistry in order to be free to devote more 
of his time to his other work. 

He was a member of the American Pharmaceutical Association and 
rarely failed to attend the annual meetings of this association and of the 
American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, in both of which he al- 
ways took an active part. He was a member of the American Chemical 
Society and served as chairman of the St. Louis section. He was a Fel- 
low of the American Association for the Advancement of Science and a 
member of the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia and the Chemists’ Club 
of New York. He was a life member of the Missouri Pharmaceutical 
Association. He also held membership in Bellerive Country Club, Uni- 
versity Club, Missouri Athletic Club, and Noonday Club. 

His was indeed a wonderful personality. He was sincere, fair and 
forthright always. His co:tinual good nature made him approachable at 
all times, and his ready wit and timely humor made, and kept for him, 
a host of friends. In his passing, pharmacy has lost a keen mind and a 
wonderful personality, the St. Louis College of Pharmacy an invaluable 
and loyal supporter, and many of us as true a friend as we shall ever 
know. 


Arthur F. Schlichting. 
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MONDAY, AUGUST 17, 9:30 A. M. 


A Symposium on Semimicro Qualitative Analysis. 

1. A Comparison of Macro- and Semimicro- Methods of Qualitative 
Analysis, H. B. Van Valkenburgh. 

2. The Relative Educational and Economic Efficiencies of Macro- 
and Semimicro-Qualitative Analysis, Ray S. Kelley. 

3. Experiences in Teaching Qualitative Analysis by the Semimicro 
Method, Louis A. Reber. 

4. A General Discussion of the Papers Presented and Other Aspects 
of the Topic. 


Conference of Teachers of Pharmacognosy and 
Pharmacology 


Chairman, A. John Schwarz; Vice-Chairman, Robert L. McMurray; Sec- 
retary, Lloyd W. Hazleton. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 17, 9:30 A. M. 


1. The Needs and Opportunities for Expertly Trained Pharmacogno- 

sists, Elmer H. Wirth, Heber W. Youngken and Edward J. Ireland. 

A Suggestion for the Inclusion of Cyto-genetics into the Course of 

Pharmacognosy, William J. Bonisteel. 

3. Teaching the Peripheral Motor Nervous System Drugs According 
to the Modern Classification, Raymond P. Ahlquist. 

4. Some Pharmacological. Problems of the National Formulary, Mel- 
vin W. Green. 

5. A Laboratory Experiment in the Measurement of Reaction Time 
James M. Dille. 

6. A Suitable Class Demonstration of Sex-Difference to Sodium Evipal 

in the White Rat, Harald G. O. Holck. 

Why Bioassay?, James C. Munch. 

8. Periodicals Relating to Pharmacology: A Preliminary List, George 
M. Hocking. 

9. A Practical and Inexpensive Setup for Student Demonstrations in 
Pharmacology, Raymond P. Ahlquist. 


Conference of Teachers of Pharmaceutical Economics 


bo 


Chairman, Lawrence F. Ferring; Joseph H. Goodness. 
1. The Use of Current Statistics as Teaching Materials in Pharmaceu- 
tical Economics, Paul C. Olsen. 
Comparisons Are Not Odious, Clarence M. Brown. 
The Human Element in Drug Store Salesmanship, P. W. Combs. 
A Census of Teachers of Pharmaceutical Economics, Joseph H. 


Goodness. 


Sessions of the Association 
FIRST SESSION, MONDAY, AUGUST 17, 1:30 P. M. 
Roll Call. 
Appointment of Committee on Resolutions. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


~ 
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Appointment of Nominating Committee. 
Appointment of Auditing Committee. 
Address of the President, R. A. Kuever. 
Report of the Secretary-Treasurer, Zada M. Cooper. 
Reports of Standing Committees: 
(1) Committee on Educational and Membership Standards, 
L. David Hiner. 
(2) Committee on Teaching Methods, George L. Webster. 
(3) Committee on Activities for Alumni, Charles W. Bauer. 
(4) Delegates to the American Council on Education, Rufus A. 
Lyman. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 17, 6:00 P. M. 


Joint Annual Dinner with the N. A. B. P. 


~ 


bo 


Address, President Robert L. Stearns, University of Colorado. 
SECOND SESSION, MONDAY, AUGUST 17, 8:00 P. M. 


Reports of Standing Committees, Continued. 
(1) Committee on Relation of Boards and Colleges, Howard C. 
Newton. 

(2) Committee on Libraries, Charles O. Lee. 

(3) Committee on Problems and Plans, Rufus A. Lyman. 
Report of the Committee on Distributive Education, Earl R. Serles. 
Report of the Editor of the American Journal of Pharmaceutical 
Education, Rufus A. Lyman. 

Report on American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education, Er- 
nest Little. 
Presentation of Recommendations from the Conference of Teachers. 


THIRD SESSION, TUESDAY, AUGUST 18, 2:00 P. M. 


Reports of Special Committees: 
(1) Committee on Predictive and Achievement Tests, A. B. 
Lemon. 
) Committee on Informative Literature, B. V. Christensen. 
3) Committee on Scholarship, H. Evert Kendig. 
) Committee to Revise Constitution and By-Laws, A. G. Du- 
Mez. 
(5) Representative to National Wholesale Druggists Association, 
Robert C. Wilson. 


Report of Historian, George Urdang. 
Report of the Committee on Resolutions. 
Report of the Auditing Committee. 
Miscellaneous Business. 

Election of Officers. 

New Business. 

Executive Session. 


a 

4. 

5. 

| 
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Joint Session of the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation, the American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy and the National Association 
of Boards of Pharmacy 
TUESDAY, AUGUST 18, 1942, 9:30 A. M. 

1. Report of the Fairchild Scholarship Committee, Justin L. Powers. 
2. Report of the Pharmaceutical Syllabus Committee, Henry M. Bur- 

lage. 
3. Report of the Committee on Status of Pharmacists in the Govern- 
ment Service, H. Evert Kendig. 
4. Report of the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education, A. G. 
DuMez. 
5. Report of the Committee on Legislative Policy, Robert L. Swain. 
6. Report of Committee on Personnel Problems, Joseph B. Burt. 
Report of Committee on Professional Relations: 
(a) College Activities, George C. Schicks. 
(b) State Activities, Charles H. Evans. 
8. Report of Committee on Dental Pharmacy, George C. Schicks. 


Program of the American Institute of the 


History of Pharmacy 
Second Annual Meeting 


To be held at Denver during the week of August 16, exact time and 
place to be announced. 


1. Report on the business of the A.I.H.P., Mr. J. Murphy. 

2. Report on the work of the A.I.H.P., Dr. George Urdang. 

3. The aspects resulting from the affiliation of the A.I.H.P. with the 
A.Ph.A., Dr. B. V. Christensen. 

4. The A. I. H. P. and the pharmaceutical press, Dr. Rufus A. Lyman 
and Dr. R. L. Swain. 

5. Miscellaneous. 


Second Annual Seminar of the American Institute 
of the History of Pharmacy 


President A. H. Uhl has called the annual meeting of the Council of 
the Institute for 1942 at Purdue University on July 27 and 28 in con- 
nection with the second seminar. 

The principal matters for discussion will be: 

1. The work done and to be done by the Institute 

2. The financial support of the Instituts 


It will be of interest to know that the Director of the American In- 
stitute of the History of Pharmacy has been asked for his application 


| 
| 
| 
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for a Resident Fellowship of the Library of Congress in order “to survey 
and evaluate the collections in the library in his particular field, and to 
recommend the acquisition of individual items in his field, and to recom- 
mend an acquisition policy for the Library of Congress ... , to make 
recommendations calculated to improve the accessibility and the service 
and to extend the knowledge of the material in his particular field in the 
Library of Congress.” 

This appointment may become effective for the academic year 1943- 
44. It would mean, that the American profession of pharmacy is given 
an opportunity of establishing in the official and most prominent general 
library in this country, a department really representative of pharmacy 
and an acquisition policy keeping up this standard. The pre-supposition 
policy is that the existence and the work of the American Institute of 
the History of Pharmacy can be maintained. 

The program for this meeting was printed in the April issue. 


Program of the goth Annual Meeting of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association 
Denver, August 16-21, 1942" 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 16 
9:30 A. M. American Council on Pharmaceutical Education. 
1:00 P. M. Meeting of Officers and Regional Directors, American 
College of Apothecaries. 
2:00 P. M. Council, A.Ph.A. 
Meeting of Executive Committee, A.A.C.P. 
:00 P. M. Opening Entertainment. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 17 
9:30 A. M. First Session, American Association of Colleges of Phar- 
macy. 
9:30 A. M. First Session, National Association of Boards of Phar- 
macy. 
9:30 A. M. First Session, American College of Apothecaries. 
11:30 A. M. Conference of Pharmacy Law Enforcement Officials. 
12:30 P. M. Luncheon, N.A.B.P. 


00 bo 
— 


1:30 P. M. Second Session, N.A.B.P. 

1:30 P. M. Second Session, A.A.C.P. 

1:30 P. M. Second Session, American College of Apothecaries. 
6:00 P. M. Joint Dinner—N.A.B.P. and A.A.C.P. 

8:00 P. M. Combined Session—N.A.B.P., A.A.C.P. and A.Ph.A. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 18 
¢ A. M. Final Session, N.A.B.P. 
9:00 A. M. Final Session, A.A.C.P. 
4. M. Final Session, American College of Apothecaries. 
A. M. National Conference on Pharmaceutical Research. 
12:15 P. M. Luncheon, Committee on Recipe Book. 
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:00 P. M. First Session, House of Delegates. 
2:00 P. M. First Session, Scientific Section. 
2:00 P. M. First Session, Sub-Section on Hospital Pharmacy. 
2:00 P. M. American Institute of the History of Pharmacy. 
6:00 P. M. Dinner, Rho Chi Society, followed by Annual Meeting. 
8:30 P. M. First General Session, A.Ph.A. 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 19 
8:00 A. M. Breakfast, Members U.S.P. Committee of Revision and 
Board of Trustees. 
9:30 A. M. Council, A.Ph.A. 
9:30 A. M. Second Session, Scientific Section. 
9:30 A. M. First Session, Section on Education and Legislation. 
9:30 A. M. First Session, Section on Practical Pharmacy. 
9:30 A. M. First Session, Section on Historical Pharmacy. 
9:30 A. M. First Session, Section on Pharmaceutical Economics. 
9:30 A. M. First Session, Conference of Pharmaceutical Association 
Secretaries. 
10:30 A. M. Committee on Nominations. 
10:30 A. M. Committee on Resolutions. 
12:30 P. M. Luncheon, Kappa Psi Fraternity and Lambda Kappa Sig- 
ma Sorority. 
12:30 P. M. Luncheon, Phi Delta Chi Fraternity. 
2:30 P. M. Second Session, House of Delegates. 
2:30 P. M. Second Session, Sub-Section on Hospital Pharmacy. 
7:30 P. M. Joint Banquet, A.Ph.A. and Affiliated Organizations. 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 20 
9:30 A. M. Second General Session. 
2:30 P. M. Second Session, Section on Practical Pharmacy. 
2:30 P. M. Second Session on Historical Pharmacy. 
2:30 P. M. Second Session, Section on Education and Legislation. 
2:30 P. M. Second Session, Section on Pharmaceutical Economics. 
2:30 P. M. Second Session, Conference of Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion Secretaries. 
2:30 P. M. Third Session, Scientific Section. 
2:30 P. M. Committee on Resolutions. 
6:30 P. M. Dinner, Past Presidents, A.Ph.A. 
7:30 P. M. Final Session, House of Delegates. 
9:30 P. M. Final General Session. 
FRIDAY, AUGUST 21 
9:30 A. M. Council, A.Ph.A. 

* This represents the “streamlined” program of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association and the affiliated organizations sent out by the secretary under date of 
July 10. Since the program of the American Association of Colleces of Pharmacy was 
already set in type no attempt has been made to adjust it to the American Pharm- 
aceutical Association program. That should be done by each individual in making 


his plans.—Editor. 


| 
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Detailed Report of the Committee on 
Pharmacy Predictive and Achievement Tests 


The Committee on Pharmacy Predictive and Achievement tests 
. inaugurated its testing program in the fall of 1939, and has, up to date, 
applied predictive tests to the entering students (all those who have not 
had previcus college training) in twelve member colleges of the Asso- 
ciation in 1939 and eleven member colleges in 1940. One college dropped 
from the testing program because of change in curriculum. In 1939 
approximately 500 students took the examinations, and in 1940 the 
number was about 430. 


The tests being used are: 


1. American Council on Education Psychological Examination for 
College Freshmen. (Current edition) 

2. Iowa Mathematics Training Test Series MT-1, Revised, Form A 

3. Cooperative English Test, Form PM 

4. Cooperative General Science Test, Form P. 

The results of the tests are given in Table 1: 


TABLE 1 
Psychological 
Test Mathematics English General Science 
1939 1940 1939 1940 1939 1940 1939 1940 

School A 
High Score 96 99 98 99 99 100 89 96 
Low Score 21 7 22 4 6 4 3 0 
Median 57 61 67 57 74 61 41 40 
Upper Quartile 74 83 89 85 85 85 62 64 
Lower Quartile 39 26 45 37 53 44 17 20 
Rank 4 3-4 1 2-3 2 1-2 7 8 

School B 
High Score 99 99 97 99 99 99 99 99 
Low Score 13 31 4 15 3 3 2 5 
Median 83 66 58 81 78 61 47 59 
Upper Quartile 94 85 78 90 91 80 73 82 
Lower Quartile 56 46 38 60 55 35 26 40 
Rank 1 2 3 1 1 1-2 5 2 

School C 
High Score 98 83 93 94 1 78 99 99 
Low Score 11 1 5 2 13 3 19 1 
Median 74 56 56 57 51 32 67 51 
Upper Quartile &4 80 72 78 71 61 88 85 
Lower Quartile 47 30 21 24 30 9 47 15 
Rank 2 5 4 2-3 4 8 1 5 

School D 
High Score 99 93 98 93 97 99 96 98 
Low Score 5 11 2 4 1 15 2 1 
Median 47 35 48 44 45 43 45 47 
Upper Quartile 69 64 7 68 65 67 63 
Lower Quartile 30 21 24 29 25 32 28 27 


Rank 6 9 7 7 8 6 6 6 
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School E 
High Score 
Low Score 
Median 
Upper Quartile 
Lower Quartile 
Rank 

School F 
High Score 
Low Score 
Median 
Upper Quartile 
Lower Quartile 
Rank 

School G 
High Score 
Low Score 
Median 
Upper Quartile 
Lower Quartile 
Rank 

School H 
High Score 
Low Score 
Median 
Upper Quartile 
Lower Quartile 
Rank 

School L 
High Score 
Low Score 
Median 
Upper Quartile 
Lower Quartile 
Rank 

School M 
High Score 
Low Score 
Median 
Upper Quartile 
Lower Quartile 
Rank 

School N 
High Score 
Low Score 
Median 
Upper Quartile 
Lower Quartile 
Rank 


Figures 1 and 2 show the results in graphi 
There are, of course, no logical conclusion 


the present time. The object in offering the 


present time is to enable heads of schools to 
entering students in their own schools as compared with others. 
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The fact that the chairmanship of this commmittee is now in the 
unusually capable and experienced hands of Dean Lemon is a strong 
source of satisfaction to the past chairman, and is a guarantee that the 
study will ultimately be brought to a successful conclusion. 

January 9, 1942 Carl J. Klemme, Chairman. 
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University of Puerto Rico, College of Pharmacy.—At a meeting 


of the senior class together with 


several 


registered 


pharmacists of 


Puerto Rico, plans were made for the formation of the Alumni Asso- 


ciation. 
a general meeting and for writing the constitution and by-laws. 
terest was shown and the successful organization of the pharmacy 
alumni seems to be assured. 


Committees were named for the calling of and organization of 


In- 
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American Institute of History of Pharmacy.—On May 4, Dr. 
George Urdang gave an address before the annual meeting of the 
American Association of the History of Medicine at Atlantic City. 
This was done at the request of Dr. Henry E. Sigerist, director of the 
Institute of the History of Medicine at Johns Hopkins University and 
secretary of the American Association of the History of Medicine. Dr. 
Urdang’s paper dealt with “The Mystery about the English Phar- 
macopoeia, 1618.” It represented a report on the results of an in- 
vestigation of the mysterious withdrawal of the first issue of the 
London Pharmacopoeia published only seven months later. Based on a 
thorough comparison of the (Latin) texts of both issues, an explana- 
tion of the differences found and their meaning was attempted, the 
special character of both issues determined and the question con- 
sidered as to the part the individual members of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London had played in the preparation of each issue. 
Finally an attempt was made to determine the place of both books 
within the general scientific and cultural atmosphere of the time con- 
cerned. The paper found a very kindly reception. There were about 
fifty persons present, most of them active in medico-historical re- 
search. A number of them expressed their satisfaction about the 
existence of an institution within the United States of America where 
history of pharmacy was to be cultivated systematically and reliable 
pharmaceutico-historical information could be obtained. On the trip 
east Dr. Urdang also spoke before the students of the School of 
Pharmacy of the University of Maryland on “The Bicentennial of the 
Birth of the Apothecary-Chemist, C. W. Scheele.” He stressed the 
fact that it was because Scheele was a pharmacist that made it possible 
for him to develop into one of the greatest chemists of all time. He 
showed that real greatness is always due to a combination of character 
and achievement and impressed upon the students the idea of the possi- 
bilities for achievement offered in and by pharmacy. At Washington he 
planned with Dr. Kelly for a Scheele symposium for the Denver meet- 
ing. The program will consist of a lecture by Dr. Urdang, the director, 
the presentation of a set of pictures pertaining to the life history of 
the apothecary-chemist and the presentation of a brochure containing 
these pictures, a short survey of Scheele’s life, a table listing his achieve- 
ments, and a time table of his experiments. 


Massachusetts College of Pharmacy.—Prof. George L. Burroughs, 
associate professor of biology and pharmacognosy was retired on 
July 1. He served this institution since his graduation in 1899 except 
during the World War when he served in the military supply division 
of the Red Cross and later was associated with Mr. Herbert Hoover in 
rehabilitation work in Europe. After returning to this country he 
taught pharmacognosy at the University of Mississippi for a time and 
assisted the Red Cross in rehabilitation work in the flooded areas along 
the Mississippi River before returning to his alma mater.—The medi- 
cinal plant garden has been greatly enlarged through the introduction 
of many species of plants. Located on two acres of land adjacent to 
the world-famous Arnold Arboretum, it is readily accessible to the 
public as well as to the students and faculty of the college. A recent 
issue of the Bulletin of the Arnold Arboretum was devoted to a 


| 
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description of the garden and a list of the plants established there. 

New initiates of Rho Chi are Walter H. Sharawara, Frances T. Smith, 
Henriette Smeeters, Albert Arzoomanian, Walter F. Charnicki, Gerald 
N. D’Amico, Lucy E. Duffy, Winifred A. Guba, Lewis Lappas and 
Maurice Lurensky.—At the commencement exercises the following 
awards were made for outstanding scholarship in particular fields of 
study: Alphonse A. Miskinis, dispensing pharmacy; Stephanie L. Lach 
and George Di Cicco, analytical chemistry; Charles A. Papacostas, 
business administration; Jacques Kunitz, organic chemistry; E. Warren 
Heaps, Jr., materia medica, and Maurice L. Lurensky, pharmacology. 

The graduate school although established only two years ago, is attract- 
ing an increasingly iarge number of students from this and other in- 
On May 27, ten candidates were awarded the degree of 


stitutions. 
Master of Science in Pharmacy.—The following scholarshins have been 
awarded for the session of 1942-43: the Edgar L. Patch memorial to 
Donald J. Morrison, Jr.; the Massachusetts State Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation scholarship, to Philbrook H. Knight; the Gilman Brothers 
scholarship to Gilman N. Cyr; the George F. H. Markoe memorial to 
Gaspar G. Bellitte; the Traveling Men’s Auxiliary of the Massachusetts 
State Pharmaceutical Association scholarship to Remo J. Zola; the 
Boston Druggists’ Association scholarship to Philip F. Woodlock; the 
Robert W. Greenleaf memorial to John R. Colella, Jr.; the M.C.P. Stu- 
dents scholarship to Albert Arzoomanian; the Rho Pi Phi scholarship to 
Isadore Levy; to Lewis Lappas, Robert W. Elkas, and Gordon K. Clifford, 
the Phi Delta Chi senior, junior and sophomore scholarships respectively; 
the McKesson and Robins scholarship to Norman G. Bourdeau; the 
Julian W. Baird memorial scholarship to David S. Kazaka; the James 
O. Jordan memorial to Alfred Klugmann; the Florin J. Amrhein 
memorial to Kenneth E. Hanson; the Kappa Psi scholarship to Roger 
W. Mattison; and the Mu Chi Phi sorority scholarship to Harriet M. 
Leroux. 

Purdue University, School of Pharmacy.—Mr. Lee Worrell, Ph.D., 
1939, has been appointed to an instructorshin at the University of 
Michigan. Dr. Worrell has been teaching at Drake University.—Jack 
Werts, assistant in the manufacturing laboratory during the past year, 
has enlisted in the Naval Aviation Corps.—David Schlicting, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, 1942, son of Dean Schlichting of the St. Louis College 
of Pharmacy, and John Beenigk, Western Reserve, have been appointed 
assistant pharmacists in the Apothecary.—Edward Szymanski, Rutgers 
University and Raphael Bachman, Creighton University, have been 
appointed graduate assistants in pharmaceutical chemistry.—Miss Ina 
Griffith of the University of Oklahoma has been appointed A. Ph. A. 
fellow in pharmacy.—Mr. Thomas Spain, instructor in pharmacy at 
Ohio State, has been appointed graduate assistant in the manufactur- 
ing pharmacy laboratory—Dr. Ernest Belas, Ph.D., 1940, who has 
been professor of pharmaceutical chemistry at Ohio State, has accepted 
a position in the Experimental Research Laboratories of Burroughs 
Wellcome & Company, Tuckahoe, New York.—Plans have been com- 
pleted for an expansion of the seating capacity of the pharmacy library 
by thirty-three per cent.—The Apothecary is supplying chemicals, drugs. 
prescriptions, and sundry items to the U. S. Naval Training School and 
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to the War Department Civilian Protection School.—Dr. H. George 
DeKay is in charge of the first aid section of the air warden’s class 
of the cities of Lafayette and West Lafayette. The course consists of 
43 hours of instruction, 10 of which are in first aid. The registration 
number is 250 and there are ten instructors. 


New Books 


Synopsis of Materia Medica, Toxicology and Pharmacology by For- 
rest Ramon Davison, B. A., M. Se., Ph. D., M. B., Medical Department, 
The Upjohn Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. Formerly Assistant Professor of 
Pharmacology in the School of Medicine, University of Arkansas, Little 
Rock. Second Edition. 1942. 695 pages. Illustrated. The C. V. Mosby 
Company, St. Louis. Price $5.75. 

In the new edition the author has made various deletions; however, 
the advances in pharmacology, especially in the sulfonamide group, vi- 
tamins and hormones have been so rapid that the second edition is 62 
pages larger than its predecessor. Dr. Davison has included all of the 
additions to the new Pharmacopoeia, the National Formulary VII and 
the 4th supplement to the British Pharmacopoeia. It should also be men- 
tioned that the author has improved upon the material in the first edi- 
tion by rewriting various sections and by having had personal friends 
especially well versed in the pharmacology of selected groups go over 
the manuscript before printing. As stated, the plan of the first edition 
has been followed; this includes a considerable number of suitable pre- 
scriptions in both the metric and apothecary system, a feature that will 
be of help to the pharmacy student in correlating pharmacology with 
pharmacy. In spite of the increase in volume, the price of the new 
Davison has been kept moderate. 


H. G. O. H. 


A Textbook of Bacteriology by Thurman B. Rice, A. M., M. D., Pro- 
fessor of Bacteriology and Public Health at the Indiana School of Medi- 
cine. Third edition, revised, 1942. 560 pages. 119 illustrations. W. B. 
Saunders Company. Price $5.00. 

The commentator is not a bacteriologist, but he thinks he can rec- 
ognize a good biological text from the viewpoint of the student. The 
criteria he goes by when he reads a text are its clearness, its conciseness, 
the absence of conflicting and confusing details, and finding himself led 
on and on as if he were reading a Conan Doyle novel. When this hap- 
pens one may be sure he has a good teaching text. While bacteriology 
is one of the newest of the sciences, it is a basic one in the pharmaceutical 
curriculum. As a new science, it has not matured in its theories or its 
nomenclature or its possibilities or its applications or its techniques. 
From the student’s point of view it might easily be defined as the science 
of confusion. Dr. Rice in this new edition has done a fine service in clar- 
ifying the study of bacteriology for the student of pharmacy. Teachers 
of bacteriology in schools of pharmacy should give the text serious con- 
sideration. 


R. A. L. 
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The Rat in Laboratory Investigation by a staff of thirty contribu- 
tors, edited by John Q. Griffith, Jr., M. D., Associate in Medicine, School 
of Medicine, University of Pennsylvania and Edward J. Farris, Ph. D., 
Executive Director and Associate in Anatomy, Wistar Institute of An- 
atomy and Biology. 1942. 488 pages. 178 illustrations. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. Price $7.50. 

This book is indispensable in any laboratory in which the rat or any 
other small laboratory animal is being used for biological investigation. 
The methods given apply to any field of study. Some of the contributors 
to the work are men whose chief interests are in the biological standard- 
ization of drugs connected with colleges of pharmacy and the pharmaceu- 
tical manufacturing industry. The techniques proposed in this book have 
been thoroughly tested by experienced investigators and can be relied 
upon as dependable. The rat as an experimental animal is economical 
and teachers by the use of the techniques here described should be able 
to devise experiments on rats for teaching purposes which would be satis- 
factory and reduce the cost of experimental teaching which is an im- 
portant item especially at the present time. Special studies, as in the case 
of the teeth, were made and properly subsidized, which makes the ma- 
terial much more valuable. The illustrations are unusually clarifying and 
the mechanics of the book measures up to the high standards of the pub- 
lisher. The need for such a reference work was so great and the task of 
furnishing it so well accomplished that the book should be well support- 
ed and placed in all our libraries and laboratories. One might well say 
that the study of the book furnishes a liberal education in itself. The 
Wistar Institute is to be congratulated for sponsoring this publication. 
R. A. L. 


The American Pocket Medical Dictionary edited by W. A. Newman 
Dorland, A. M., M. D., member of the Committee on Nomenclature and 
Classification of Diseases of the American Medical Association and Ed- 
itor of the “American Illustrated Medical Dictionary.” 17th edition. 
1942. Thoroughly revised. 1037 pages. W. B. Saunders Company. 
Price $2.00, plain; $2.50, thumb index. 

A standard dictionary in its 17th edition is a sufficient testimonial 
of its worth. In revising, 70 per cent of the pages have been changed, 
and 2,000 new words added. Definitions have been modified in keeping 
with modern usage and understanding. All important pharmaceutical 
terms, a dosage table and tables of weights and measures have been in- 
cluded. A necessary book in every pharmacy student’s library. 

R. A. L. 

Essentials of Prescription Writing by Cary Eggleston, M. D., Asso- 
ciate Professor of Clinical Medicine, Cornell University Medical College. 
Seventh edition, revised, 1942. 155 pages. W.B. Saunders. Price $1.50. 

An excellent little book giving the principles of prescription writing 
and intended for the instruction of medical students. In the writer’s col- 
lege days, it was amazing how a student could complete a medical course 
and not know the first principle about writing a prescription. Perhaps a 
better job is done now. If not, Dr. Eggleston’s little book will continue 
to be a godsend to medical students. 


R. A. L. 
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